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ALFRED B. STREET. 


WITH A PORTRAIT. 


At the recent exhibition of pictures by the lamented 
inman, in New York, one landscape attracted the 
eye and interested the feelings of all lovers of the 
picturesque ; and its owner has since received large 
offers from individuals desirous of possessing such a 
gem, but very judiciously prizes it too highly to part 
with it for any sum. It was entitled ‘‘ Trout Fishing 
in Sullivan County, N. Y.” A beautiful stream 
gurgles through a romantic cleft in the hills, which 
are covered with umbrageous verdure, the dark 
green tint of which contrasts finely with the gray 
pebbly shore of the rivulet, and the crystal gleam of 
its Water. 

The view is characteristic of the scenery amid 
which the poet whose features grace our present 
number passed his early days. The beautiful vil- 
lage of Monticello, to which his parents had re- 
moved, from Poughkeepsie, when he was fourteen 
years of age, is situated in a picturesque region of 
wild hills, smiling valleys and lovely streams. 
Every thing around bears impress of recent culti- 
vation struggling with the rudeness of primitive 
Nature. Forests are interspersed, waving in broad 
grandeur—the piough is guided between unsightly 
stumps—in all directions the log-hut shows its 
crouching roof—the fallow fires glisten in the Spring, 
and the charred trees stand amidst the grain-fields 
of Autumn. Early association with such a life gave 
the first scope and impulse to our poet’s mind. In 
the midst of these secluded hills he beheld the 
phenomena of the Seasons, as they successively 
unfolded, with the vivid beauty and extreme alter- 
nations of our climate. He saw the trophies of the 
hunter displayed in the streets of the village, and in 
his vigils he was often serenaded by the distant howl 
of the wolves. With a mind of quick and true 
observation, Mr. Street under such circumstances 
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became a devoted student of Nature, particularly in 
her wild and uncultivated aspects, and found a de- 
lightful resource in embodying his impressions in 
language. 

The years thus passed were eminently favorable 
to the gradual but vigorous development of his per- 
ceptions. His pursuit was that of law, which he 
studied in his father’s office at Monticello, but he 
began to write as early as the age of eleven, although 
his first poems appeared three years after in the New 
York Evening Post, under the signature of Atticus. 
Among them were ‘‘ March” and ‘‘A Winter Noon,”’ 
both exhibiting great promise. From this time, in 
the intervals of his professional labors, which he 
still continues successfully to prosecute in Albany, 
Mr. Street has been an admired and prolific contri- 
butor to our best annuals and periodicals, and has 
delivered two very able poems before the Euglossian 
Society of Geneva and the Phi Beta Kappa Society 
of Union College. In 1841 the latter college con- 
ferred the honorary degree of A. M. upon him. 
Various compliments of a like nature have been 
paid him by several of our prominent literary insti- 
tutions. 

Mr. Street is descended on the father’s side from 
a good old Pilgrim stock of the State of Connecticut. 
His ancestor, the Rev. Nicholas Street, emigrated 
there from England about two hundred years ago, 
and was settled as a minister in New Haven in 1659. 
His son, the Rev. Samuel Street, was for forty-two 
years pastor of the first church at Wallingford. He 
was esteemed, in the quaint language of the day, 
‘San heavenly man.’’ The descendants of these 
two, several of whom also followed the sacred 
profession, and were amongst the early graduates 
of Yale, have continued, with the exception of the 
grandfather of our poet and his family, to reside 
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in Connecticut. One of them, Augustus Street, 
Esq., still lives in New Haven. 

The subject of the present notice is the son of the 
late General Randall 8. Street, who resided the 
greater part of his life in the village of Pough- 
keepsie, county of Dutchess, N. Y. He was the 
District Attorney of the Third District under the old 
organization, a major in active service in the late 
war, and subsequently a Representative of the 
eounty in Congress. Mr. Street’s maternal grand- 
father was Andrew Billings, of Dutchess, a major in 
the Revolutionary army, who was present at the 
battle of Quebec where Montgomery so gloriously 
fell. His maternal grandmother was Miss Cornelia 
Livingston, daughter of James Livingston, of the 
widely extended family of that name in the State of 
New York. She married first Mr. Van Kleeck, and 
at his death became the wife of Major Billings. Mr. 
Street was born in the village of Poughkeepsie, 
Dutchess county, N. Y., on thé eighteenth day of 
December, 1811. He there passed through an aca- 
demical course of education, and at the age of four- 
teen removed with his family to the village of Mon- 
ticello, Sullivan county, N. Y., where he continued 
to live until 1839, when he removed to Albany, his 
present residence. In 1841 he married Miss Eliza- 
beth Weed, daughter of the late Smith Weed, of 
Albany, a retired merchant of wealth.and respecta- 
bility. 

The Foreign Quarterly Review, one of the most 
distinguished of the English publications, in an article 
which bears severely upon nearly every other Ame- 
rican poet except Bryant, Longfellow, Halleck and 
Emerson, speaks in the following manner of Mr. 
Street. 

‘* He is a descriptive poet, and at the head of his 
class. His pictures of American scenery are full 
of gusto and freshness; sometimes too wild and 
diffuse, but always true and healthful. The opening 
of a piece called the ‘ Settler,’ is very striking. 


His echoing axe the settler swung 
Amid the sea-like solitude, 
And rushing, thundering down were flung 
The Titans of the wood ; 
Loud shrieked the eagle, as he dashed 
From out his mossy nest, which crashed 
With its supporting bough, 
And the first sunlight, leaping, flashed 
On the wolf’s haunt below. 
His poems are very unequal, and none of them can 
be cited as being complete in its kind. He runs into 
a false luxuriance in the ardor of his love of nature, 
and in the wastefulness of a lively, but not large 
imagination; and like Browne, the author of the 
‘ Pastorals,’ he continually sacrifices general truth 
to particular details, making un-likenesses by the 
crowding and closeness of his touches. Yet with 
all his faults his poems cannot be read without 
pleasure.”’ 

A complete and beautiful edition of Mr. Street’s 
poems, in a large octavo volume of more than three 
hundred pages, was published last autumn by Messrs. 
Clark & Austin of the city of New York, whose 
tasteful editions of American poets have been so 
popular that we understand it is their intention to 








follow up the series with others whose writings have 
not been collected. Upon the publication of Mr. 
Street’s volume, the following criticism appeared 
in the Democratic Review, and we cannot better 
impart to the general reader an idea of Mr. Street’s 
mental characteristics, than by transferring it, beau- 
tifully written as it is, to our pages. It was originally 
published anonymously, but is understood to be from 
the fine and graphic pen of H. T. Tuckerman. 

‘* Extensive circulation is seldom to be hoped for 
works which appeal so faintly to the practical spirit 
of our times and people. Yet, did space allow, we 
should be tempted into a somewhat elaborate argu- 
ment, to prove that the cordial reception of such 
books agrees perfectly with genuine utilitarianism. 
As a people, it is generally conceded that we lack 
nationality of feeling. Narrow reasoners may think 
that this spirit is best promoted by absurd sensitive- 
ness to foreign comments or testy alertness in regard 
to what is called national honor. We incline to the 
opinion founded on well established facts, both of 
history and human nature, that the best way to make 
an individual true to his political obligations, is to 
promote his love of country; and experience shows 
that this is mainly induced by cherishing high and 
interesting associations in relation to his native Jand. 
Every well-recorded act, honorable to the state, 
every noble deed consecrated by the effective pen of 
the historian, or illustrated in the glowing page of 
the novelist, tends wonderfully to such a result. 
Have not the hearts of the Scotch nurtured a deeper 
patriotism since Sir Walter cast into the furrows of 
time his peerless romances? No light part in this 
elevated mission is accorded to the poet. Dante and 
Petrarch have done much to render Italy beloved. 
Beranger has given no inadequate expression to 
those feelings which bind soldier, artisan and 
peasant to the soil of France. Here the bard can 
draw only upon brief chronicles, but God has 
arrayed this continent ‘with a sublime and charac- 
teristic beauty, that should endear its mountains and 
streams to the American heart;.and whoever ably 
depicts the natural glory of America, touches a 
chord which should yield responses of admiration 
and loyalty. In this point of view alone, then, we 
deem the minstrel who ardently sings of forest and 
sky, river and highland, as eminently worthy of 
respectful greeting. This merit we confidently 
claim for the author of these poems. That he is 
deficient occasionally in high finish—that there is 
repetition and monotony in his strain—that there are 
redundant epithets, and a lack of variety in his 
effusions, we confess, at the outset, is undeniable ; 
and having frankly granted all this to the critics, we 
feel at liberty to utter his just praise with equal 
sincerity. Street has an eye for Nature in all her 
moods. He has not roamed the woodlands in vain, 
nor have the changeful seasons passed him by with- 
out leaving vivid and lasting impressions. These 
his verse records with unusual fidelity and genuine 
emotion. We have wandered with him on a sum- 
mer’s afternoon, in the neighborhood of his present 
residence, and stretched ourselves upon the green- 
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sward beneath the leafy trees, and can therefore 
testify that he observes, con amore, the play of 
shadows, the twinkle of swaying herbage in the 
sunshine, and all the phenomena that make the 
outward world so rich in meaning to the attentive 
gaze. He isa true Flemish painter, seizing upon 
objects in all their verisimilitude. As we read him, 
wild flowers peer up from among brown leaves ; 
the drum of the partridge, the ripple of waters, the 
flickering of autumn light, the sting of sleety snow, 
the cry of the panther, the roar of the winds, the 
melody of birds, and the odor of crushed pine- 
boughs, are present to our senses. In a foreign land, 
his poems would transport us at once to home. He 
is no second-hand limner, content to furnish insipid 
copies, but draws from reality. His pictures have 
the freshness of originals. .They are graphic, 
detailed, never untrue, and often vigorous; he is 
essentially an American poet. His range is limited; 
but he has had the good sense not to wander from 
his sphere, candidly acknowledging that the heart of 
man has not furnished him the food for meditation, 
which inspires a higher class of poets. He is em- 
phatically an observer. In England we notice that 
these qualities have been recognized; his ‘ Lost 
Hunter’ was finely illustrated in a recent London 
periodical—thus affording the best evidence of the 
picturesque fertility of his muse. Many of his 
pieces, also, glow with patriotism. His ‘Gray 
Forest Eagle’ is a noble lyric, full of spirit; his 
forest scenes are minutely, and, at the same time, 
elaborately true ; his Indian legends and descriptions 
of the seasons have a native zest which we have 
rarely encountered. Without the classic elegance 
of Thomson, he excels him in graphic power. 
There is nothing metaphysical in his turn of mind, 
or highly artistic in his style; but there is an honest 
directness and cordial faithfulness about him, that 
Strikes us as remarkably appropriate and manly. 
Delicacy, sentiment, ideal enthusiasm, are not his 
by nature; but clear, bold, genial insight and feel- 
ing he possesses to a rare degree; and on these 
grounds we welcome his poems, and earnestly 
advise our readers to peruse them attentively, for 
they worthily depict the phases of Nature, as she 
displays herself in this land, in all her solemn mag- 
nificence and serene beauty.” 

We extract also a portion of an elaborate and ex- 
quisite criticism upon the same volume, which ap- 
peared ina late number of the American Review, 
written by its accomplished editor, George H. 
Colton. 

‘The rhymed pieces are of different degrees of 
excellence. There are quite too many careless 
lines, and here and there is an accent misplaced, or 
a heavy word forced into light service; but the 
rhythm in general runs with an equable and easy 
Strength, the more worthy of regard because so evi- 
dently unartificial; and there is often—not in the 
simply narrative pieces, like ‘ The Frontier Inroad’ 
or ‘Morannah,’ but in the frequent minute pictures 
of Nature—a heedless but delicate movement of the 
measure, a lingering of expression corresponding 








with some dreamy abandonment of thought to the 
objects dwelt upon, or a rippling lapse of language 
where the author’s mind seemed conscious of play- 
ing with them—caught, as it were, from the flitting 
of birds among leafy boughs, from the subtile wan- 
derings of the bee, and the quiet brawling of wood- 
land brooks over leaves and pebbles. 

‘** Some liquid lines from ‘The Willewemoc in 
Summer’ are an example, at once, of Mr. Street’s 
sweetness of versification, in any of the usual 
rhyming measures, and still more of his minute 
picturing of Nature. 


Bubbling within some basin green 

So fringed with fern the woodcock’s bill 
Searce penetrates the leafy screen, 

Leaps into life the infant rill. 

Now pebbly shallows, where the deer 
Just bathes his crossing hoof, and now 
Broad hollowed creeks that, deep and clear, 

Would whelm him to his antlered brow ; 
Here the smooth silver sleeps so still 
The ear might catch the faintest trill, 
The bee’s low hum—the whirr of wings, 
And the sweet songs of grass-hid things. 


Blue sky, pear! cloud and golden beam 
Beguile my steps this summer day, 
Beside the lone and lovely stream, 
And mid its sylvan scenes to stray ; 
The moss, too delicate and soft 
To bear the tripping bird aloft, 
Slopes its green velvet to the sedge, 
Tufting the mirrored water’s edge, 
Where the slow eddies wrinkling creep 
Mid swaying grass in stillness deep. 


‘¢ Still more exquisite—exquisite in every sense of 
the word—unquestionable poetry is ‘ The Callikoon 
in Autumn.’ The last verse in particular is of the 
finest order. 


Sleep-like the silence, by the lapse 
Of waters only broke, 

And the woodpecker’s fitful taps 
Upon the hollow oak ; 

And, mingling with the insect hum, 

The beatings of the partridge drum, 
With now and then a croak, 

As, on his flapping ten. the crow 

O’er passes, heavily and slow. 

All steeped in that delicious charm 
Peculiar to our land, 

That comes, ere Winter’s frosty arm 
Knits Nature’s icy band ; 

The purple, rich and glimmering smoke 

That forms the Indian Summer’s cloak, 
When, by soft breezes fanned, 

For a few precious days he broods 

Amidst the gladdened fields and woods. 


See, on this edge of forest lawn, 
Where sleeps the clouded beam, 
A doe has led her spotted fawn 
To gambol ef the stream ; 
Beside yon mullein’s braided stalk 
They hear the gurgling voices talk ; 
While, like a wandering gleam, 
The yellow-bird dives here and there, 
A feathered vessel of the air. 


‘¢ So also of a short piece called ‘Midsummer ;’ if 
an ethereal and dreamy ‘landscape’ by Cole or 
Durand is a painting, why not this a poem ? 


An August day! a dreamy haze : 
Films air and mingles with the skies; 
Sweetly the rich dark sunshine plays, 
Bronzing each object where it lies. 
Outlines are melted-in the gauze 
That Nature veils; the fitful breeze 
From the thick pine low murmuring draws, 
Then dies in Tatiecags through the trees 
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‘‘ Another piece of a different style, but equally 
vivid and felicitous, is the prelude to a scene of 
‘Skating.’ It is impossible not to admire it in 
every line. It is, by the way, an example almost 
faultless of measuring the melody by accents, not by 
syllables. 

The thaw came on with its southern wind, 
And misty, drizzly rain ; 

The hill-side showed its russet dress, 
Dark runnels seamed the plain ; 

The snow-drifts melted off like breath, 
The forest dropped its load, : 

The lake, instead of its mantle white, 
A liquid mirror showed ; 

It seemed, so soft was the brooding fog, 
So fanning was the breeze, 

You ’d meet with violets in the grass, 
And blossoms on the trees. 


‘In the use of language, more especially in his 
blank verse, Mr. Street is simple yet rich, and 
usually very felicitous. This is peculiarly the case 
in his choice of appellatives, which he selects and 
applies with an aptness of descriptive beauty not 
surpassed, if equaled, by any poet among us—cer- 
tainly by none except Bryant. What is more re- 
markable—quite worthy of note amid the deluge of 
diluted phraseology bestowed on us by most modern 
writers—is the almost exclusive use, in his poems, 
of Saxon words. We make, by no means, that loud 
objection to Latinisms which many feel called upon 
to set forth. In some kinds of verse, and in many 
kinds of prose, they are of great‘advantage, mel- 
lowing the diction, enlarging and enriching the 
power of expression. Unquestionably they have 
added much to the compass of the English language. 
This is more, however, for the wants of philosophy 
than of poetry—unless it be philosophical poetry. 
For in our language nearly all the strongest and 
most picturesque words, tverbs, nouns, adjectives, 
are of one and two syllables only; but, also, nearly 
all such words are of Saxon origin. Descriptive 
poetry, therefore, to be of any force or felicity, must 
employ them ; and it was this, no doubt, that led Mr. 
Street—unconsciously, it may be—to choose them 
so exclusively. For the same reason, Byron, who 
in power of description is hardly equaled by any 
other English poet, used them to a greater extent, 
we believe, than any other ‘moulder of verse’ 
since Chaucer, unless we may except Scott in his 
narrative verse; Wordsworth, on the other hand, 
whose most descriptive passages have always a 
philosophical cast, makes constant draft on Latinized 
words, losing as much in vigor as he gains in 
melody and compass. In all Mr. Street’s poems the 
reader will be surprised to find scarcely a single 
page with more than three or four words of other 
than Saxon derivation. This extraordinary keeping 
to one only of the three sources of our language— 
for the Norman-French forms a third—is owing, in 
great part, to the fact that his poetry is almost purely 
descriptive ; yet not wholly to this, for any page of 
Thomson’s ‘Seasons,’ or Cowper’s ‘ Task,’ will 
be found to have four times as many. It is certain, 
at least, that the use of such language has added 
immensely to the simplicity, strength and picturesque 
effectiveness of Mr. Street’s blank verse; and, as a 





general consideration of style, we recommend the 
point to the attention of all writers, whose diction 
is yet unformed, though we hold it a matter of far 
less importance in prose than in poetry. 

“Tt will not be difficult to make good all we have 


said, by choice extracts, except for the difficulty of 


choosing. What, for example, could be finer in its 
way than some passages from ‘A Septembe: 
Stroll.’ 


The thread-like gossamer is waving past, 

Borne on the wind’s light wing, and to yon brane) 
Tangled and trembling, clings like snowy silk. 
The thistle-down, high lifted, through the rich 
Bright blue, quick float, like gliding stars, and then 
Touching the sunshine, flash and seem to melt 
Within the dazzling brilliance. 


That aspen, to the wind’s soft-fingered touch, 
Flutters with all its dangling leaves, as though 
Beating with myriad pulses. 

‘Besides this observation, keen as the Indian 
hunter’s, of all Nature’s slight and simple effects in 
quiet places, Mr. Street has a most gentle and con- 
templative eye for the changes which she silently 
throws over the traces where men have once been 
For instance, in ‘The Old Bridge’ and ‘ The For- 
saken Road.’ So of a passage in ‘ The Ambush,’ 
which sinks into the mind like the falling of twilight 
over an old ruin. 

Old winding roads are frequent in the woods, 

By the surveyor opened years ago, 

When through the depths he led his trampling band, 
Startling the crouched deer from the underbrush, 
With unknown shouts and axe-blows. Left again 
To solitude, soon Nature touches in 

Picturesque graces. Hiding, here, in moss 

The wheel-track—blocking up the vista, there, 

In bushes—darkening with her soft cool tints 

The notches on the trees, and hatchet-cuts 

Upon the stooping limbs—across the trail 
Twisting, in wreaths, the pine’s enormous roots, 
And twining, like a bower, the leaves above. 
Now skirts she the faint path with fringes deep 
Of thicket, where the checkered partridge hides 
Its downy brood, and whence, with drooping wing, 
It limps to lure away the hunter’s foot, 
Approaching its low cradle; now she coats 

The hollow stripped by the surveyor’s band 

To pitch their tents at night, with pleasant grass, 
So that the doe, its slim fawn by its side, 

Amidst the fire-flies in the twilight feeds ; 

And now she hurls some hemlock o’er the track, 
Splitting the trunk that in the frost and rain 
Asunder falls, and melts into a strip 

Of umber dust. 

‘* As the painter of landscapes, however, can neve! 
rank among the greatest of painters, so the merely 
descriptive poet can never stand with the highest in 
his art. It needs a higher power of the mind, the 
transforming, the creative. Mr. Street endeavors 
only the pictures of external things. He rarely or 
never idealizes Nature; but Nature unidealized 
never brings a man into the loftier regions of poetry 
pe : 

For the greatest and highest use of material Nature. 
to the poet, is that she be made an exhaustless store- 
house of imagery; that through her multitude o! 
objects, aspects, influences, subtle sources of con- 
trast and comparison, he should illustrate the unl 
verse of the unseen and spiritual, This is to be 
nomtes—Maker, Creator. It is thatstrange powe' 
of 
Imagination bodying forth 
The forms of things unknown 


It is to interpret, ‘¢dealize’ Nature 
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‘This is what Mr, Street never attempts. He 
never gives wing to his imagination. He presents to 
us only what nature shows to him—nothing farther. 
Or, if he makes the attempt, striking out into 
broader and sublimer fields, he is not successful. 
He is not at home, indeed, when describing the 
grander features of Nature herself, but only as he is 
picturing her more minute and delicate lineaments. 
He can give the tracery of a leaf, or the gauze wings 
of a droning beetle, better than the breaking up of a 
world in the Deluge, or the majesty of great moun- 
tains— 

Throning Eternity in icy halls. 

A remarkable example of this is the first piece, 
‘Nature.’ Through the first part, where he is de- 
scribing the Creation, the Deluge, the sublime 
scenery in parts of the world with which his senses 
are not actually familiar, his imagination does not 
sustain itself, and his verse is comparatively lame 
and infelicitous. But when he comes to the quiet 
scenes in America, which he- has seen and felt, he 
has such passages as these, passages which, in their 
way, Cowper, Thomson, Wordsworth or Bryant 
never excelled. 

“Thus of Spring :— 

In the moist hollows and by streamlet-sides 
The grass stands thickly. Sunny banks have burst 
Into blue sheets of scented violets. 


The woodland warbles, and the noisy swamp 
Has deepened in its tones. 


“And of Summer :— 


O’er the branch-sheltered stream, the laurel hangs 
Its gorgeous clusters, and the bass-wood breathes, 
From its pearl-blossoms, fragrance. 


But now the wind stirs fresher; darting round 
The spider tightens its frail web; dead leaves 
Whirl in quick eddies from the mounds; the snail 
Creeps to its twisted fortress, and the bird 
Crouches amid its feathers. Wafted up, 

The stealing cloud with soft gray blinds the sky, 
And in its vapory mantle onward steps 

The summer shower ; over the shivering grass 
It merrily dances, rings its tinkling bells 

Upon the dimpling stream, and, moving on, 

It treads upon the leaves with pattering feet 
And softly murmured music. 


“Again in Autumn :— 


The beech-nut falling from its opened burr 
Gives a sharp rattle, and the locust’s song 
Rising and swelling shrill, then pausing short, 
Rings like a trumpet. Distant woods and hills 
Are full of echoes, and all sounds that strike 
Upon the hollow air let loose their tongues. 
The ripples, creeping through the matted grass, 
Drip on the ear, and the far partridge-drum 
Rolls like low thunder. The last butterfly, 
Like a winged violet, floating in the meek 
Pink-colored sunshine, sinks his velvet feet 
Within the pillared mullein’s delicate down, 
And shuts and opens his unruffled fans. 

Lazily wings the crow, with solemn croak, 
From tree-top on to tree-top. Feebly chirps 
The grasshopper, and the spider’s tiny clock 
Ticks from its crevice. 


‘‘ How exquisite are these pictures! with what an 
appreciation, like the minute stealing in of light 
among leaves, does he touch upon every delicate 
feature! And, then, in how subtle an alembic of the 
mind must such language have been crystalized. 
The ‘curiosa felicitas’ cannot be so exhibited ex- 
cept by genius. 
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‘Mr. Street has published too much: he should 
have taken a lesson from Mr. Bryant. He constantly 
repeats himself, too, both in subjects and expression. 
His volume, therefore, appears monotonous and 
tiresome to the reader; without retrenchment it can 
hardly become popular. But we shall watch with 
much interest to see what he can do in other and 
higher spheres. Meanwhile, however, we give him 
the right hand of fellowship and gentle regard, for he 
has fillcd a part, at least, of one great department of 
the field of poetry, with as exquisite a sense, with as 
fine a touch, with as loving and faithful an eye. 
heart and pen, as any one to whom Nature has ever 
whispered familiar words in solitary places.”’ 

In addition to the above, we quote a few felicities 
of thought and expression from the volume before 
mentioned. 

A fresh damp sweetness fills the scene, 
From dripping leaf and moistened earth ; 


The odor of the wintergreen 3 
Floats on the airs that now have birth. 


The whizzing of the humming-bird’s swift wings 
Spanning gray glimmering circles round its shape 


When the strawberry ripe and red, 
Is nestling at the roots of the deep grass. 


The trees seem fusing in a blaze 
Of gold dust sparkling in the air. 


Merrily hums the tawny bee. 


The wind that shows its forest search 
By the sweet fragrance of the birch. 


The moving shades — 
Have wheeled their slow half circles, pointing now 
To the sunshiny East. 


A landscape frequent in the land 
Which Freedom with her gifts to bless, 
Grasping the axe when sheathing brand, 
Hewed from the boundless wilderness. 


And the faint sunshine winks with drowsiness 


Where, grasping with its knotted wreath 

Of roots the mound-like trunk beneath, 
In brown, wet fragments spread, 

A young usurping sapling reigned ; 

Nature, Menantine-tike. had chained 
The living with the dead. 


Within the clefts of bushes, and beneath 

The thickets, raven darkness frowned, but still 
The leaves upon the edges of the trees 
Preserved their shapes. 


A purple haze, 
Blurring hill-outlines, glazing dusky nooks, 
And making all things shimmer to the eye. 


The sunshine twinkles round me, and the win 
Touches my brow with delicate downy kiss. 


Through the dark leaves the low descending sun 
Glows, like a spot of splendor from the shade 
Of Rembrandt’s canvas. 


Listen—a murmuring sound arises up ; 
°T is the commune of Nature—the low talk 
She holds perpetually with herseif. 


We end our notice with selecting from the 
volume a poem in a vein somewhat different from 
Mr. Street’s usual descriptive efforts. 


THE HARMONY OF THE UNIVERSE. 


God made the world in perfect harmony. 
Earth, air and water, in its order each, 
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; With its innumerable links, compose 
ix But one unbroken chain; the human soul 
'" The clasp that binds it to His mighty arm. 


A sympathy throughout each order reigns— 
A touch upon one link is felt by all ; 

Its kindred, and the influence ceaseth not 
Forever. ‘The massed atoms of the earth, 
Jarred by the rending of its quivering breast, 
Carry the movement in succession through 
To the extremest bounds, so that the foot, 
Tracking the regions of eternal frost, 
Unknowing, treads upon a soil that throbs 
With the Equator’s earthquake. 


The tall oak 
Thundering its fall in Apalachian woods, 
Though the stern echo on the ear is lost, 
Displaces with its groan the rings of air, 
Until the swift and subtle messengers 
Bear, each from each, the undulations on 
To the rich palace of eternal Spring 
That smiles upon the Ganges. . Yea, on pass 
The quick vibrations through the airy realms, 
Not lost, until with Time’s last gasp they die. 
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The craggy iceberg, rocking o’er the surge, 

Telling its pathway by its crashing bolts, 

Strikes its keen teeth within the » Bars sail bark 

When night frowns black. Down, headlong, shoots the 
wreck ; 

Lost is the vortex in the Gaoving waves, 

And the wild scene heaves wildly as before ; 

But every particle that whirled and foamed 

Above the groaning, plunging mass, hath urged 

Its fellow, and the motion thus bequeathed 

Lives in the ri ple, edging flowery slopes 

With melting lace-work ; or with dimples rings 

Smooth basins where the hanging orange-branch 

Showers fragrant snow, and then it rutiles on 

Until it sinks upon Eternity. 


Thus naught is lost in that harmonious chain, 

That, changing momently, is perfect still. 

God, whose drawn breaths are ages, with those breaths 
Renews their lustre. So ’t will ever be, 

Till, with one wave of his majestic arm, 

He snaps the clasp ayvay, and drops the chain 





Again in chaos, shattered by its fall. 





a 


* 


+ 


i 
' TOMY DAUGHTER LILY. 


" Six changeful years are gone, Lily, 
Since you were born, to be 

A darling to your mother good, 
A happiness to me. 





7 A little shivering feeble thing 
Ny You were to touch and view, 
La But we could see a promise in 
Your baby eyes of blue. 


You fastened on our hearts, Lily, 


: Be 

7 As day by day wore by, 

a And beauty grew upon your cheek, 

+ And deepened in your eye; 

“q A year made dimples in your hands 
i And plumped your little feet, 

if And you had learned some merry ways 
% Which we thought very sweet. 

ne And when the first sweet word, Lily, 
i Your wee mouth learned to say, 
A Your mother kissed it fifty times, 

H And marked the famous day ; 

: I know not even now, my dear, 

ae If it were quite a word, 

a But your proud mother surely knew, 
i) For she the sound had heard. 

Re 

of When you were four years old, Lily, 

a You were my little friend, 

And we had walks, and nightly plays, 

a And talks without an end. 

: You little ones are sometimes wise, 

iF For you are undefiled ; 


A grave grown man will start to hear 
The strange words of a child. 








a BY P. P. COOKE, OF VA. 
i 


When care pressed on our house, Lily, 
Pressed with an iron hand, 

I hated mankind for the wrong 
Which festered in the land ; 

But when I read your young, frank face, 
Its meanings sweet and good, 

My charities grew clear again— 
I felt my brotherhood. 


And sometimes it would be, Lily, 
My faith in God grew cold, 

For I saw virtue go in rags, 
And vice in cloth of gold ; 

But in your innocence, my child, 
And in your mother’s love, 

I learned those lessons of the heart 
Which fasten it above. 


At last our cares are gone, Lily, 
And peace is back again, 

As you have seen the sun shine out 
After the gloomy rain ; 

In the good land where we were born, 
We may be happy still, 

A life of love will*bless our home— 
The House upon the Hill. 


Thanks to your gentle face, Lily, 
Its innocence was strong 

To keep me constant to the right, 
When tempted by the wrong 

The little ones were dear to Hin 
Who died upon the rood ; 

I ask His gentle care for you 
And for your mother good 
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A FALLS OF: 2a REVOLYU ETLOR. 





BY MRS. ANN 8S. STEPHENS 





Continued from page 30. 


CHAPTER Ii. 


“ Her heart was formed for softness—warped to wrong ; 
Betrayed too early and beguiled too long ; 

Each feeling pure—as falls the dropping dew 

Within the grot—like that had hardened too ; 

Less clear, perchance, its earthly trials passed, 

But sunk and chilled and petrified at last.’ 





THERE was a stately mansion in Philadelphia, 
when our troops occupied that city during the Revo- | 
lution, that contrasted forcibly with the quiet and | 
unostentatious mode of living at that time main- 
tained almost universally by the inhabitants. That 
house was the residence of Gen. Benedict Arnold. 
Accustomed as the citizens had become to the ex- | 
pensive habits and brilliant uniform of the British | 
foe, they were unprepared for the almost regal mag- 
nificence with which the American general sur- | 
rounded himself on entering their city. Hitherto, | 
Arnold had only distinguished himself in the battle | 
field, where he was unsurpassed, even by Washing- | 
ton himself, in resolute courage. _He had come 
fresh from a well contested campaign, laden with 
laurels, to repose upon the glory his prowess had 
won. And now a startling trait of character de- 
veloped itself in this man. The torn and struggle- 
soiled garments in which he had cut a passage 
through the wilderness of Maine were flung aside. 
All the previous habits of his life were changed, 
and from being one of the most efficient generals 
among those who had struggled and suffered, he 
sunk at once into a life of sumptuous inactivity. 
His war-horse was discarded for the elastic cushions 
of a silken lined chariot. Men in livery stood ready 
to attend his outgoings and incomings, and haughty 
lordlings, that had paraded in the public streets but a 
short time before, made less ostentatious show of 
their splendor than this republican general, hitherto 
so brave and self-devoted. Arnold seemed wholly | 
to have forgotten the glory of his previous life, and 
contented himself to slumber supinely among his 
laurels where they had fallen around him, fresh from 
the hearts of a grateful people. His days were spent | 
in convivial feasting, and at night he was lulled to | 
rest by the martial music that had so often kindled 
his blood for the battle. Still his presence was a 


novelty, and it required many a deed of neglect and | 
Wrong to arouse one feeling of dislike among a peo- | 
ple who had received so much good at his hands. | 
It was a soft June night, early in the month, and 

Just in that sweet season when the blossoms of 


spring drop their petals, and are warmed into fruit 
by the voluptuous breath of summer. The old Penn 
mansion-house was in a blaze of festive lights, and 
even the rabble had for once a view of the magnifi- 
cent furniture that was already beginning to create 
a murmur of discontent among the republican party. 
Though none but the é/ite of the city were admitted 
within the mansion, the windows and doors were 
all flung open, and the apartments so brilliantly 
illuminated that a crowd gathered in the street 
opposite the front entrance, which commanded a 
full view of the splendid scene going on within. 
The mansion front door stood wide open, the deep 
broad hall forming a vista through which the foliage 
of a garden was seen, laden with colored lamps and 


| garlanded with flowers, waving and rustling in the 
| balmy night breeze. The music of a military band, 


stationed somewhere in the depths of the garden, 
came swelling through the hall, blended with a cloud 
of perfume, that seemed wreathing around and roll- 
ing onward with the music, mellowing and giving it 
richness. 

The féte of the evening had been a subject of 
fashionable gossip during the ten days preceding it. 
The exquisite taste displayad by Gen. Arnold in his 


| entertainments, the courteous hospitality which he 
_ lavished upon all that was lovely and fashionable 


among the royalists, as well as those of his own 
party, made this, his grand entertainment of the 
season, a subject of public interest scarcely inferior 
to the excitement previously created by the news of 
a victory. Though groups of splendidly dressed 
persons were seen scattered around the rooms, the 
company had not all arrived, and as carriage after 
carriage drove up to the entrance, and was dis- 
burthened of its lovely freight in the broad light that 
rendered the air around the mansion luminous as 


_mid-day, the citizens made their comments freely 
| 
| upon the guests. 


There was one man who kept upon the skirts of 
the crowd till, in order to maintain his position in 
front, he was forced almost into the middle of the 
street, where the light fell broadly on his features 


| This man seemed to take unusual interest in the 


scene. Whenever a new carriage drove up, he 
would turn an eager and inquisitive glance upon 
it, sean with his dark sharp eyes the face of each 
lady as she alighted, and then turn with a dissatisfied 
air to the next, which underwent a similar scrutiny. 
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He never spoke, and seemed entirely heedless of the 
jocose or sullen remarks that were flying freely 
through the crowd ; still he became an object of in- 
terest to several of the bystanders, for there was 
something in his thin features, his keen inquisitive 
eye, and in the restless discontent of his manner, to 
attract attention even in a crowd preoccupied and 
excited as that was. 

As the crowd thickened and began to jostle around 
the solitary man, a female, who had hitherto been 
lost among numbers, approached him with a cautious 
air, and putting her arm through his, drew him back 
from the vivid light shining over him from one of the 
upper windows. . 

‘* The people are observing you,” she said, in a 
low voice. ‘‘He might recognize you even from 
the house if you stand thus alone in this strong 
light.” 

**T had forgotten,’ replied the man, casting a 
cautious look around, and drawing back into the 
crowd. ‘I was afraid of losing a single glance, 
lest she might pass while my eyes were turned. 
Have you been on the watch ?” 

A low and bitter laugh broke from the female, and 
she answered—‘‘ I am never off the watch!” 

‘* He seems anxious also,” replied the man, with- 
out heeding the bitterness of her tone. ,‘‘ I saw him 
start forward as the last carriage load came in, and 
the disappointed look with which he drew back was 
visible from here. Did you observe it, Laura?” 

‘*T have not looked that way to-night,” was the 
brief reply. 

‘‘ And yet it is eight years since you have seen 
him—you—”’ 

The man broke off, for a convulsive motion of the 
arm in his startled him, and he glanced a look of 
affright and pity into his companion’s face. It was 
partly concealed by the hood of a large scarlet car- 
dinal, which covered more of her person than was 
customary with those garments, but that portion of 
her face visible was pale as death, and he felt that a 
tremor shook her frame from head to foot. 

The man shut his teeth hard, and his eyes gleamed 
as he turned them from that pale face toward a win- 
dow in the illuminated mansion, where a fine look- 
ing man, in continental uniform, stood conspicuous 
among a group of guests. 

‘** You shall be revenged, Laura !’’ he muttered, in 
a stern under-tone. 

‘¢T will!” was the brief and husky rejoinder. 

That instant a carriage, in which was an elderly 
gentleman and a ln2y, drew up before the mansion, 
and the two persons we have been describing pressed 
into the front of the crowd. 

“It is them—it is she!’ exclaimed the man, so 
excited that he did not observe the agitation that 
again convulsed the frame of his companion, and it 
lasted for a brief moment only, for after closing her 
eyelids an instant, as if to clear her vision, she 
turned an unflinching look on the carriage. The 
gentleman had descended the steps, and was reach- 
ing forth his hand toward a young and exceedingly 
beautiful girl, who stood up in full light while she 





composed the skirts of her dress, and removed a veij 
of black lace that had formed a slight protection to 
her head in the open carriage. 

With a single burning glance the female who had 
been addressed as Laura took in the whole rare 
beauty of this lovely girl, who stood up in the car- 
riage longer than was strictly necessary, arranging 
the veil across her arm, and evidently not displeased 
with the exclamations at her beauty which now and 
then reached her from the crowd. 

A tall and Juno-like form, robed in snow-white 
brocade, over a skirt of pale blossom color, and fes- 
tooned over the bust with rosettes of the same ex- 
quisite tint—a neck smooth as the leaves of a white 
rose, and with the same faint flush upon it, where a 
single diamond dropped toward the bosom like a star 
—an arm whose exquisite proportions were shaded 
by a fall of delicate lace—and features peculiarly 
sweet in their expression, and Hebe-like in their 
fresh beauty—met that hating glance. 

‘Ts that the person?” said the female, in a low 
voice. 

** Yes—yes! I have seen her a dozen times,” re- 
plied the man. ‘‘ Besides, I know the gentleman to 
be her father. There !—she is turning her face now 
—look, that you may remember it again !” 

A bitter smile flitted over the female’s face, but 
she did not interrupt him; and, obeying his direc- 
tions, she once more scanned the beautiful form that 
was now descending from the carriage. She ob- 
served that the lady wore less powder upon her rich 
chestnut tresses than was the prevailing fashion, and 
that a tuft of blush roses shaded one delicate temple, 
and fell across her head in a light wreath, thus soft- 
éning the masculine appearance given to a forehead, 
however lovely, from which the tresses were en- 
tirely withdrawn. : 

‘¢ You would know her again?” said the man, 1n- 
quiringly, as the lady passed lightly up the steps, and 
disappeared in the mansion, leaning upon the arm 
of her father. 

There was no reply, but the man felt the hand 
resting on his arm fasten upon it like the claw of a 
hungry bird. He looked in the woman’s face. Her 
hood was thrust back with one hand, and the light 
lay strong upon her features. Nothing but the fore- 
head was unrevealed. A smile hung upon her white 
lips, and her eyes gleamed like fire beneath the black 
shadows that shrouded a forehead that scemed high, 
and marked with the battle of wounded passions. 
She was watching that young girl as she glided 
gracefully through the ‘hall and passed into the re- 
ception room. She saw the host move forward 
with a beaming smile, and high military grace, t? 
meet his tardy guests. She saw—but why do I say 

this? She saw nothing but a confused panorama ot 
human beings, richly dressed, seeming very happy: 
and smiling upon each other—for a mist came over 
her eyes—a faintness fell upon the heart usually 5° 
sternfand unbending. Though her eyes were fixed 
upon General Arnold as he led the beautiful girl who 
had just entered to a seat, and bent over her with a 





look of devotion that a child might have understood, 
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the woman only knew that he was before her—he, 
Benedict Arnold, the lover of her youth—the man— 
but why should we reveal the secrets of a heart that 
never took human being into its confidence, save 
one, and that one the brother to whose arm she was 
clinging. He knew that Benedict Arnold had been 
a fireside traitor long before he gave the black page 
of his after life to American history. Who shall say 
that the last treason—that against a trusting country, 
was more base in its deep dishonor, than his more 
secret and sure wrong to the trusting woman? Nay, 
was there not something of courage, higher and 
more daring, in his sin against a country which held 
the power to inflict death on the detected traitor, than 
in falsehood to the woman who loved him—when 
treason to her was a sin at which his fellow men 
would only have smiled? Is treachery against a 
human soul, immortal in its existence and perchance 
in its powers of suffering, of less reproach than 
treason to a nation of the earth that ‘“ passeth 
away ?” 

It often happens that a change, or increase of 
sound, arouses the physical strength as it awakes 
the mind from slumber. A burst of wild martial 
music succeeding the plaintive air that had been 
swelling up from the grounds, aroused the strange 
woman from the faintness that had crept over her; 
she recovered herself with a start, and glanced 
eagerly around, like one who had been in a painful 
dream. Sweeping a hand across her eyes, as if to 
clear their vision, she looked toward the house 
again. ‘ 

Many of the guests, enticed by the thrilling burst 
of music that seemed to summon them into the fra- 
grant June night, were sauntering in groups and 
couples from the drawing-room down the hall and 
into the garden, while others formed quadrilles within 
doors. There was one couple, walking more slowly 
than the rest, that fixed the attention of the female 
who watched them from the street. The gentleman 
was in regimentals—the Jady in white. For a mo- 
ment his face was turned toward the anxious gazer 
as he looked back to address some one behind him. 
The female bent her eyes upon them till they dis- 
appeared down a vista of the garden, and then ad- 
dressed her brother— 

‘Now is the time! Come!” 

The man obeyed the impulse of her arm, and this 
Strange couple walked off together, sheltering their 
movements within the outskirts of the crowd. A 
carriage stood at the nearest corner, with the coach- 
man half asleep upon his seat. He started as the 
man addressed him, and springing to the ground 
with the respectful air of a well-bred domestic, let 
down the steps. The female threw herself back in 
the carriage, and lifted a hand to her forehead, while 
her companion placed himself by her side. The 
coachman stood with the door in his hand, silently 
Waiting for orders. 

‘You are ill, Laura. Shall we drive down the 
street for ten minutes? It will give you time to 
think!” said the man, with deep solicitude in his 
manner, 








“JT must not think now—it takes away my 
strength!’ replied the woman, removing her hand 
and speaking in a low voice. Then turning, she 
addressed the coachman. 

‘* Drive round the next corner and then to General 
Arnold’s—no dash, remember! but moderately, with- 
out attracting notice.” 

She strove to speak calmly, but there was a slight 
flutter in ber voice, and she paused once, as if for- 
getful of what she wished to say. The man obeyed, 
and it scarcely seemed a moment before the car- 
riage drew up in front of Arnold’s dwelling, and the 
lady descended under the scrutiny of the very crowd 
in which she had mingled but a few moments before. 
The scarlet cardinal still hung loosely around her 
person, but there was evidently no concealment in- 
tended, for it fell carelessly from her shoulders, re- 
vealing the upper portions of a black satin dress, a 
neck rendered whiter by contrast, and a string of 
small rubies clasped around the haughty bend of her 
throat. Her arm, from the elbow down, was only 
shaded by a deep frill of black lace, save where 
two or three heavy folds of the cloak fell over it, 
blending the richly contrasted colors of scarlet and 
black over its white and rounded beauty. 

The gentleman had also flung off an outer garment 
that had concealed his dress from the crowd, and ap- 
peared in a citizen’s coat of black velvet, with silken 
hose, and gold buckles at the instep and knee strap ; 
snow-white ruffles, of the finest cambric, lay upon 
his bosom; the same exquisite fabric shading his 
hands, and the whoie dress imparted to his person 
that quiet gentlemanly air least calculated to attract 
observation. 

Compared to the brilliantly arrayed guests who 
had preceded them, these two persons, so unostenta- 
tious in their appearance and manner, attracted but 
little observation; and, as the carriage drove in- 
stantly away, their arrival was searcely heeded by 
any of the gay revelers within the dwelling. The 
walls were ringing with the tones of a joyous air, 
and the drawing-room doors were half blocked up 
with persons eager to witness the graceful intrica- 
cies of a new quadrille, just introduced into the 
country by the royalist officers. With no apparent 
effort at concealment, the brother and sister walked 
hastily up the steps—passed down the hall, and into 
the garden, attracting observation only from the 
crowd without, by whom they were forgotten the 
moment the foliage of the garden closed over them. 

A little paradise of beauty were the grounds in 
which these two singular guests found themselves. 
Half a dozen huge horse-chestnuts were scattered 
within sight, laden down with massive cone-like 
blossoms, interspersed here and there with amber- 
stained lamps, that glimmered through the thick 
leaves like a luminous fruitage and cast a golden 
glow on the shrubbery underneath. 

Directly in front of the house was a small lawn 
covered with velvet sward, and partially shadowed 
by a graceful laburnum that grew near the door and 
waved its golden and plume-like blossoms over the 
revelers as they passed in and out of the garden. A 
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He never spoke, and seemed entirely heedless of the 
jocose or sullen remarks that were flying freely 
through the crowd; still he became an object of in- 
terest to several of the bystanders, for there was 
something in his thin features, his keen inquisitive 
eye, and in the restless discontent of his manner, to 
attract attention even in a crowd preoccupied and 
excited as that was. 

As the crowd thickened and began to jostle around 
the solitary man, a female, who had hitherto been 
lost among numbers, approached him with a cautious 
air, and putting her arm through his, drew him back 
from the vivid light shining over him from one of the 
upper windows. : 

‘*' The people are observing you,” she said, in a 
low voice. ‘‘He might recognize you even from 
the house if you stand thus alone in this strong 
light.” 

‘*T had forgotten,” replied the man, casting a 
cautious look around, and drawing back into the 
crowd. ‘‘I was afraid of losing a single glance, 
lest she might pass while my eyes were turned. 
Have you been on the watch ?” 

A low and bitter laugh broke from the female, and 
she answered—‘‘ I am never off the watch!” 

‘* He seems anxious also,”’ replied the man, with- 
out heeding the bitterness of her tone. ‘I saw him 
start forward as the last carriage load came in, and 
the disappointed look with which he drew back was 
visible from here. Did you observe it, Laura?” 

‘*T have not looked that way to-night,’ was the 
brief reply. 

** And yet it is eight years since you have seen 
him—you—”’ 

The man broke off, for a convulsive motion of the 
arm in his startled him, and he glanced a look of 
affright and pity into his companion’s face. It was 
partly concealed by the hood of a large scarlet car- 
dinal, which covered more of her person than was 
customary with those garments, but that portion of 
her face visible was pale as death, and he felt that a 
tremor shook her frame from head to foot. 

The man shut his teeth hard, and his eyes gleamed 
as he turned them from that pale face toward a win- 
dow in the illuminated mansion, where a fine look- 
ing man, in continental uniform, stood conspicuous 
among a group of guests. 

‘** You shall be revenged, Laura!” he muttered, in 
a stern under-tone. 

‘¢T will!’ was the brief and husky rejoinder. 

That instant a carriage, in which was an elderly 
gentleman and a lady, drew up before the mansion, 
and the two persons we have been describing pressed 
into the front of the crowd. 

‘Tt is them—it is she!’’ exclaimed the man, so 
excited that he did not observe the agitation that 
again convulsed the frame of his companion, and it 
lasted for a brief moment only, for after closing her 
eyelids an instant, as if to clear her vision, she 
turned an unflinching look on the carriage. The 
gentleman had descended the steps, and was reach- 

ing forth his hand toward a young and exceedingly 


composed the skirts of her dress, and removed a veil 
of black lace that had formed a slight protection to 
her head in the open carriage. 

With a single burning glance the female who had 
been addressed as Laura took in the whole rare 
beauty of this lovely girl, who stood up in the car- 
riage longer than was strictly necessary, arranging 
the veil across her arm, and evidently not displeased 
with the exclamations at her beauty which now and 
then reached her from the crowd. 

A tall and Juno-like form, robed in snow-white 
brocade, over a skirt of pale blossom color, and fes- 
tooned over the bust with rosettes of the same ex- 
quisite tint—a neck smooth as the leaves of a white 
rose, and with the same faint flush upon it, where a 
single diamond dropped toward the bosom like a star 
—an arm whose exquisite proportions were shaded 
by a fall of delicate lace—and features peculiarly 
sweet in their expression, and Hebe-like in their 
fresh beauty—met that hating glance. 

‘**Is that the person?” said the female, in a low 
voice. 

‘* Yes—yes! I have seen her a dozen times,”’ re- 
plied the man. ‘‘ Besides, I know the gentleman to 
be her father. There !—she is turning her face now 
—look, that you may remember it again !” 

A bitter smile flitted over the female’s face, but 
she did not interrupt him; and, obeying his direc- 
tions, she once more scanned the beautiful form that 
was now descending from the carriage. She ob- 
served that the lady wore less powder upon her rich 
chestnut tresses than was the prevailing fashion, and 
that a tuft of blush roses shaded one delicate temple, 
and fell across her head in a light wreath, thus soft- 
ening the masculine appearance given to a forehead, 
however lovely, from which the tresses were €n- 
tirely withdrawn. 

‘¢ You would know her again?” said the man, in- 
quiringly, as the lady passed lightly up the steps, and 
disappeared in the mansion, leaning upon the arm 
of her father. 

There was no reply, but the man felt the hand 
resting on his arm fasten upon it like the claw of @ 
hungry bird. He looked in the woman’s face. Her 
hood was thrust back with one hand, and the light 
lay strong upon her features. Nothing but the fore- 
head was unrevealed. A smile hung upon her white 
lips, and her eyes gleamed like fire beneath the black 
shadows that shrouded a forehead that scemed high, 
and marked with the battle of wounded passions. 
She was watching that young girl as she glided 
gracefully through the ‘hall and passed into the re- 
ception room. She saw the host move forward 
with a beaming smile, and high military grace, t0 
meet his tardy guests. She saw—but why do I say 
this? She saw nothing but a confused panorama ol 
human beings, richly dressed, seeming very happy: 
and smiling upon each other—for a mist came over 
her eyes—a faintness fell upon the heart usually s° 
sternfand unbending. Though her eyes were fixed 

upon General Arnold as he led the beautiful girl who 
had just entered to a seat, and bent over her with a 





beautiful girl, who stood up in full light while she 


look of devotion that a child might have understood, 
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the woman only knew that he was before her—he, 
Benedict Arnold, the lover of her youth—the man— 
but why should we reveal the secrets of a heart that 
never took human being into its confidence, save 
one, and that one the brother’to whose arm she was 
clinging. He knew that Benedict Arnold had been 
a fireside traitor long before he gave the black page 
of his after life to American history. Who shall say 
that the last treason—that against a trusting country, 
was more base in its deep dishonor, than his more 
secret and sure wrong to the trusting woman? Nay, 
was there not something of courage, higher and 
more daring, in his sin against a country which held 
the power to inflict death on the detected traitor, than 
in falsehood to the woman who loved him—when 
treason to her was a sin at which his fellow men 
would only have smiled? Is treachery against a 
human soul, immortal in its existence and perchance 
in its powers of suffering, of less reproach than 
treason to a nation of the earth that ‘“ passeth 
away ?” 

It often happens that a change, or increase of 
sound, arouses the physica! strength as it awakes 
the mind from slumber. A burst of wild martial 
music succeeding the plaintive air that had been 
swelling up from the grounds, aroused the strange 
woman from the faintness that had crept over her; 
she recovered herself with a start, and glanced 
eagerly around, like one who had been in a painful 
dream. Sweeping a hand across her eyes, as if to 
clear their vision, she looked toward the house 
again. : 

Many of the guests, enticed by the thrilling burst 
of music that seemed to summon them into the fra- 
grant June night, were sauntering in groups and 
couples from the drawing-room down the hall and 
into the garden, while others formed quadrilles within 
doors. There was one couple, walking more slowly 
than the rest, that fixed the attention of the female 
who watched them from the street. The gentleman 
was in regimentals—the Jady in white. For a mo- 
ment his face was turned toward the anxious gazer 
as he looked back to address some one behind him. 
The female bent her eyes upon them till they dis- 
appeared down a vista of the garden, and then ad- 
dressed her brother— 

‘‘ Now is the time! Come!” 

The man obeyed the impulse of her arm, and this 
Strange couple walked off together, sheltering their 
movements within the outskirts of the crowd. A 
Carriage stood at the nearest corner, with the coach- 
man half asleep upon his seat. He started as the 
man addressed him, and springing to the ground 
with the respectful air of a well-bred domestic, let 
down the steps. The female threw herself back in 
the carriage, and lifted a hand to her forehead, while 
her companion placed himself by her side. The 
coachman stood with the door in his hand, silently 
Waiting for orders. 

‘You are ill, Laura. Shall we drive down the 
Street for ten minutes? It will give you time to 
think!” said the man, with deep solicitude in his 
manner, 








*T must not think now—it takes away my 
strength!” replied the woman, removing her hand 
and speaking in a low voice. Then turning, she 
addressed the coachman. 

‘* Drive round the next corner and then to General 
Arnold’s—no dash, remember! but moderately, with- 
out attracting notice.” 

She strove to speak calmly, but there was a slight 
flutter in her voice, and she paused once, as if for- 
getful of what she wished to say. The man obeyed, 
and it scarcely seemed a moment before the car- 
riage drew up in front of Arnold’s dwelling, and the 
lady descended under the scrutiny of the very crowd 
in which she had mingled but a few moments before. 
The scarlet cardinal still hung loosely around her 
person, but there was evidently no concealment in- 
tended, for it fell carelessly from her shoulders, re- 
vealing the upper portions of a black satin dress, a 
neck rendered whiter by contrast, and a string of 
small rubies clasped around the haughty bend of her 
throat. Her arm, from the elbow down, was only 
shaded by a deep frill of black lace, save where 
two or three heavy folds of the cloak fell over it, 
blending the richly contrasted colors of scarlet and 
black over its white and rounded beauty. 

The gentleman had also flung off an outer garment 
that had concealed his dress from the crowd, and ap- 
peared in a citizen’s coat of black velvet, with silken 
hose, and gold buckles at the instep and knee strap ; 
snow-white ruffles, of the finest cambric, lay upon 
his bosom; the same exquisite fabric shading his 
hands, and the whole dress imparted to his person 
that quiet gentlemanly air least calculated to attract 
observation. 

Compared to the brilliantly arrayed guests who 
had preceded them, these two persons, so unostenta- 
tious in their appearance and manner, attracted but 
little observation; and, as the carriage drove in- 
stantly away, their arrival was scarcely heeded by 
any of the gay revelers within the dwelling. The 
walls were ringing with the tones of a joyous air, 
and the drawing-room doors were half blocked up 
with persons eager to witness the graceful intrica- 
cies of a new quadrille, just introduced into the 
country by the royalist officers. With no apparent 
effort at concealment, the brother and sister walked 
hastily up the steps—passed down the hall, and into 
the garden, attracting observation only from the 
crowd without, by whom they were forgotten the 
moment the foliage of the garden closed over them. 

A little paradise of beauty were the grounds in 
which these two singular guests found themselves. 
Half a dozen huge horse-chestnuts were scattered 
within sight, laden down with massive cone-like 
blossoms, interspersed here and there with amber- 
stained lamps, that glimmered through the thick 
leaves like a luminous fruitage and cast a golden 
glow on the shrubbery underneath. 

Directly in front of the house was a small lawn 
covered with velvet sward, and partially shadowed 
by a graceful laburnum that grew near the door and 
waved its golden and plume-like blossoms over the 
revelers as they passed in and out of the garden. A 
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belt of scented violets, verbenas and richly tinted 
pansies, growing so thickly that their superb colors 
of scarlet, purple, orange and green seemed matted 
in a woof, lay around the lawn like the frame-work 
toa picture. Beyond it swept a broad walk, sown 
with snow-white gravel, branching off at angles, 
and gleaming up here and there, like dashes of snow 
through the luxurious shrubbery. On every hand 
were flower-beds teeming with blossoms—the deli- 
cious heliotrope, the pale white moss-rose, and gera- 
niums of the richest scent—flowers scarcely known 
in America at that time mingled their breath with 
a world of more common blossoms. These beds 
were separated, and rendered picturesque, by rose- 
thickets heavy with buds, while a few of the earlier 
kind, varying in tint from a soft warm blush to the 
deep crimson of the tea-rose, were just bursting into 
flower, all blended and in beautiful contrast with 
masses of the snow-ball and syringa branches heavy 
with cream-white flowers. 

A new moon, and a sky sparkling with stars, bent 
over this little paradise, shedding a soft light upon 
the dewy branches, but not enough to break up the 
shadows that slept beneath. But that which Nature 
failed to do, an exquisite effort of taste had accom- 
plished. The broadest gravel-walk was lined by 
two stately columns of the Lombardy poplar, and, 
leaping from tree to tree, down the whole length 
were massive garlands, wreathed thick with star- 
like lamps, not in a regular chain, but drooping 
almost to the earth in one place, and in another 
coiling around the highest branches in all the fan- 
tastic wildness of a natural vine. In the subdued 
and beautiful light streaming from these massive 
garlands the revelers were sauntering; some sat on 
garden-chairs beneath the trees; others paced the 
gravel walk in gay conversation, while deep in the 
masses of foliage a few wandered amid the ser- 
pentine walks, half veiled in the dewy shadows that 
enveloped a portion of the grounds, left, perhaps 
purposely, to sleep in the quiet starlight only. 

The brother and sister struck into a winding path 
which led to these remote shades the moment they 
entered the garden. No words passed between 
them, and they hurried forward, their arms inter- 
linked, and keeping in shadow whenever an oppor- 
tunity offered. At length, when the company was 
all left behind, they paused beneath a clump of trees 
that ornamented a remote corner of the garden, and 
the woman spoke. 

‘* Leave me now, Paul,” she said, addressing the 
man. ‘‘I will stay here. He will come hither- 
ward—I feel assured of that. Wait an hour by the 
laburnum, near the entrance—they will not observe 
you.” 

‘¢ But, Laura, I cannot bear to leave you quite 
alone,” said the man, anxiously. ‘ This will be a 
terrible scene for you. Why not allow your brother 
to remain within hearing ?” 

‘*No, Paul—no! I must see him alone—quite 
alone. If I am weak, no man save he shall witness 

it—not even my own brother !”’ 





mised not to thwart you in this, and I will keep my 
pledge. But my heart burns against that man when 
I think of the new torture you are seeking in this 
determination to see him. I tell you, sister, it will 
be only another dash of gall in the bitter cup he has 
left youto drink! There is no hope in his honor!” 

‘*T did not come here to appeal to his honor,” re- 
plied the woman, witha smile of bitter anguish— 
‘* the past is all unexplained.” 

‘¢ Ah, if you would but rest content that it remains 
so—or rather—” and the man’s fingers were fiercely 
clutched as he spoke—‘‘ or rather that you would 
release me from this galling promise—this pledge 
of inactivity, that seems rusting on my heart like a 
chain !” 

‘‘Have patience yet a few hours,” replied the 
woman, laying her hand on his arm, and turning her 
eyes upon him with a touching look of appeal; ‘for 
my sake have patience. After this night, if—if he 
loves me no longer, Paul, I will not plead again.” 

‘*T will have patience—I will do nothing that 
should pain you, my poor girl,’’ replied Paul Benson, 
in a broken voice. ‘‘ But tell me, Laura, what can 
you hope to gain by this interview ?” 

‘*T hope to gain certainty, Paul—certainty! For 
eight years I have been in suspense—that gloomy, 
harrowing suspense that eats into the heart with a 
hunger that is never satisfied. To-morrow I shall feel 
what hope is again, or £xow that he is a villain!” 

She spoke with energy, and her manner had that 
sharp nervous tremor that betrayed all the havoc 
which strong feelings suppressed for years had 
made upon a nature peculiarly susceptible. Her 
brother saw that opposition to her wild plan only 
increased the excitement to which she was fast 
yielding, and replied in a soothing tone— 

‘‘ Every thing shall be as you wish, Laura. Have 
I not given up my revenge for you?” 

‘‘ To-morrow—oh, Heaven forbid !—and yet to- 
morrow I feel that it will be given back to you— 
this stern right of revenge—and I—I, when he has 
wrenched the last faint hope from me—”’ 

‘‘Hush! some one is coming. Draw back here— 
here!” whispered Paul, interrupting her, and seizing 
her arm he had just time to gain the shelter of an 
acacia tree, over which a cloud of delicate vines 
were clinging, when General Arnold came toward 
the very spot which they had occupied, with a lady 
leaning on his arm. The light lay full upon his 
person as he drew near, revealing to the most per- 
fect advantage his fine and robust form, rendered 
more imposing by d full dress suit of regimentals, 
finer in texture, and more highly ornamented with 
gold and buttons than was usual with officers of his 
rank. A coat of the richest blue, deeply faced with 
buff, and glittering with gold lace, fell back from his 
ample chest, exposing a vest of the most delicate 
buff, rolling back in front just so far as was neces 
sary to reveal the profuse ruffles that lay upon his 
bosom, and an exquisitely laced cravat flowing ovet 
them in gossamer waves; ruffles of the same costly 
material fell from under the broad cuff of his coat, 





‘« Be it as you will,” replied Paul. ‘‘I have pro- 


shading his large white hands, one of which was un 
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gloved ; buckles blazing with brilliants sparkled at 
his knees and upon his shoes; and his thick hair, 
that fell back from a low but broad forehead in glossy 

raves, was highly dusted with powder. He walked 
slowly, and his head was bent toward the lady, who 
moved on with her eyes cast down, and evidently 
somewhat embarrassed, for the folds of her brocade 
dress, which for a time had been carefully gathered 
up in her disengaged hand, escaped from its hold, 
and was now sweeping the dew from the grass quite 
unheeded. As her eyes fell upon the advancing 
couple, Laura turned to her brother, and he saw 
that her face was pale as marble. 

‘‘ Your promise, Paul—I must be alone !” 

Paul grasped her cold hand, dropped it. and 
glided down one of the paths that wound through a 
labyrinth of flowers toward the dwelling. 

And now that unhappy woman had her wish. 
She stood close by the.man whom she had loved— 
still loved so devotedly—she could have reached 
forth her hand and touched him, for the delicate 
foliage of a vine alone concealed her from obser- 
vation. 

Arnold had paused by the acacia tree, and seemed 
reassuring the young creature that clung to his arm. 
‘‘ You tremble, my Isabel,” he said in a voice that 
made the poor listener shrink with pain. ‘‘ Your 
eyes are full of tears, yet what have I said to dis- 
tress you? Is it an offence to love you devotedly 
Will not the ardor of a passion strong 
and fervent, such as lives but once in the heart 
during an entire lifetime, find some answer in your 
sweet breast? Oh, Isabel, say that you love 
me !” 

The earnest melody of his voice—the graceful 
and pleading attitude—the very bend of that head— 
how familiar they were to the woman who stood 
beneath the shelter of that vine, her small hands 
clenched in the scarlet folds of her cardinal, and her 
limbs shaking till they refused to sustain her! She 
sunk helplessly to the ground as Arnold paused in 
his passionate appeal. Memories of the past over- 
whelmed her, and she was strengthless, and her 
very breath came in faint gasps, still she listened. 

A garden chair of bronzed iron was sheltered by 
the acacia tree. Sweeping the flowing tendrils that 
had fallen over it back with his hand, Arnold sat 


down, gently drawing his companion to the seat 
also, 


as I love? 


‘‘ Will you not speak to me, Isabel?” he said, in 
&@ voice that no woman’s heart could have resisted. 
‘Think, sweet lady, is it nothing to be worshiped 
by a heart that has reached a ripe maturity without 
knowing love before ?”’ 

“Tf I could believe this !” said a musical voice— 
“if I could believe this !”’ 

As hope for heaven, Isabel, on the honor of a 
soldier, I never loved mortal woman till I saw you,”’ 
exclaimed Arnold, lifting the fair hand from his arm 
and covering it with passionate kisses. 

‘* Arnold !”? 





The American general was a brave man, but he 
started to his feet and his limbs shook as that little 
word fell on his ear. There was such anguish in 
the tone—such stern, heart-rending anguish, that it 
made the blocd stand still in his veins. 

“What was that?” exclaimed the lady, looking 
half timidly around, ‘‘ surely some one called your 
name.” 

That instant a figure started up from the flowers 
that surrounded the lovers, and tottering feebly by 
them disappeared in one of the winding paths. A 
mass of scarlet drapery was gathered over her head, 
and the rest of her garments were black. As she 
turned in the path, a branch got entangled with the 
drapery and tore it back, revealing a face that 
seemed chiseled from marble, it was so pale and 
rigid. Arnold caught a single glance. 

‘* Great heavens !”’ he exclaimed, starting a pace 
forward. 

** What! do you recognize this singular person ?” 
questioned the lady, gazing after the figure. 

Arnold drew a deep breath and sat down, for the 
person who had startled him so instantly disappeared 
down a shaded vista of the garden. He did not heed 
the lady’s question and she repeated it. 

‘‘Shall we join the dance?” he answered, 
abruptly drawing her hand through his arm, ‘I have 
not seen you in the minuet.” 

Prompted by a secret wish to follow the strange 
figure, whose voice had aroused a sensation almost 
like fear in his bosom, Arnold led his companion 
hurriedly back to the dwelling, but just as he entered 
the hall he caught a glimpse of a sable dress and 
scarlet cardinal disappearing through the opposite 
door. 

‘‘ Why do you start thus ?”’ questioned his com- 
panion in a sweet voice. ‘‘ Oh that music—it makes 
one eager for the dance ; see, they are just forming 
a quadrille !” 

Still Arnold gazed upon the door—the sound of a 
carriage dashing along the street aroused him, and 
with a strong effort he shook off the painful sensa- 
tions that had rendered him unmindful, for the first 
time, of his lovely companion. ‘‘ Yes, let us join 
the dance, who can resist that air ?” 

With these words of forced gaiety, Arnold led his 
beautiful companion to the dancing saloon. 

‘My poor, poor sister! and has eight years of 
such suspense ended thus?’ exclaimed Paul, as his 
sister sprang wildly into the carriage, where he had 
been waiting her approach, and fell fainting in his 
arms. He clasped her hands—he bent his quivering 
lips to hers—at last she looked up and tried to smile 
on him. 

‘‘ He never loved me!” she murmured in a voice 
that thrilled with anguish. ‘‘ Paul, he never loved 
me. It is true he loves another.” 

‘« The traitor !” exclaimed Paul—he checked him- 
self, and the carriage rolled swiftly away. Laura 
had fainted again. | To be continued. 
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THE PUNCA INDIANS. 


WITH AN ILLUSTRATION. 


Tue following is the account of the Puncas, writ- 
ten by Prince Maximilian of Weid, who visited 
them in 1833. Mr. Bodmer accompanied the prince 
in his expedition, and painted the picture from which 
we take our engraving. 

‘* The Puncas, as they are now universally called, 
or as some travelers formerly called them, Poncaras, 
or Poncars, the Pons of the French, were originally 
a branch of the Omahas, and speak nearly the same 
language. They have, however, been long sepa- 
rated from them, and dwell on both sides of Run- 
ning-water River, and on Punca Creek, which Lewis 
and Clark call Poneara. They formerly lived, like 
the Omahas, in clay huts at the mouth of the river, 
but their powerful enemies, the Sioux and the Paw- 
nees, destroyed their villages, and they have since 
adopted the mode of life of the former, living more 
generally in tents made of skins, and changing their 
place from time to time. Their external appear- 
ance and dress do not much differ from those of the 
Omahas. They are said to have been brave war- 
riors, but have been greatly reduced by war and the 
smallpox. According to Dr. Morse’s report, they 
numbered, in 1822, 1,750 in all; at present the total 
amount of their warriors is estimated at about 300. 
The band of them, which we met with here, has set 
up eight or nine leather tents, at the mouth of Basil 
Creek, on a fine forest. They plant maize, which 
they sell to the Sioux, but they had neglected to cul- 
tivate this grain for about three years, and obtained 
it from the Omahas; they, however, intended to 
grow it again themselves. 

‘* As Major Bean was agent of the Puncas, they 
came to speak tohim. The chief had formerly re- 
ceived, through the agent, a large silver medal of 
President Madison, which he wore suspended round 
his neck. On the face of all these medals, which 
are given as a distinction to the Indian chiefs, there 
is a bust of the President, and, on the reverse, two 
clasped hands, with a suitable inscription. Shude- 
gacheh had a remarkably intelligent countenance, 
and a fine manly deportment. He sat down by us, 
and smoked, with his comrades, the only pipe that 
they had with them; but, according to Indian cus- 
tom, several pipes soon circulated in the company. 
The evening was very cool, and, as some of the 
Indians had no leggins, we took them into our cabin, 
where their portraits were drawn, after they had 
been regaled with pork, bread and tea, which Mr. 
McKenzie gave them. One of the Indians made me 
a present of his wooden war-club, which was painted 
reddish-brown; another, with a pair of shoes, made 
of elk leather, which were dyed black with the juice 
of white walnut. These people were not armed, as 
they had come merely on a visit, and had left their 





best effects behind. Among them was a French 
Canadian, named Primeau, who has long lived 
among them. He acted as interpreter, and com- 
municated to me some words .of the Punca lan- 
guage. 

‘* Shudegacheh had on the upper part of his arm a 
large, round scar, which he is said to have burnt 
into his flesh with his tobacco-pipe, on the death of 
arelation. Major Bean presented to the Indians, in 
the name of the Government, tobacco, powder and 
ball, and the chief received a fine blanket. Mr. 
McKenzie observed to him, that ‘the Puncas fur- 
nished too few skins, and did not plant maize 
enough; it was not possible to purchase any thing 
of them.’ To which he replied, that ‘ there was no 
unity among his people; that they lived too scat- 
tered, and, therefore, he could not. superintend 
them, and keep them to work.’ At noon, the ther- 
mometer being at 67°, our hunters returned, with- 
out having seen any thing of consequence, except a 
couple of large curlews. The boats, which had 
been sent out to take soundings, likewise came 
back, and great exertions were made to lighten the 
steamer, by transferring part of the cargo to the 
Maria keel-boat. At length, at two o’clock, we 
were able to weigh anchor, and run awhile down 
the river, which was done with such rapidity that 
the Indians became giddy, and sat down on the 
floor. In this manner we turned round a sand bank, 
and proceeded upward, along the south coast of the 
river, and in twenty minutes were opposite the huts 
of the Punca Indians. They lay in the shade of a 
forest, like white cones, and, in front of them, a 
sand bank extended into the river, which was sepa- 
rated from the land by a narrow channel. The 
whole troop was assembled on the edge of the 
bank, and it was amusing to see how the motley 
group crowded together, wrapped in brown buffalo 
skins, white and red blankets—some naked, of a 
deep brown color. We landed our Indian visiters 
on the sand bank; the boat brought back some 
skins, and we afterward saw Primeau, with the 
Indians, wade through the channel. A little further 
up we witnessed a great prairie fire, on the left 
bank. The flames rose from the forest to the height 
of 100 feet; fiery smoke filled the air; it was 4 
splendid sight! A whirlwind had formed a tower- 
ing column of smoke, which rose, in a most singu- 
lar manner, in graceful undulations to the zenith. 
Toward evening we were near the Assiniboin 
steamer, which lay before us, and halted in the 
vicinity of Basil Creek, where the Puncas formerly 
dwelt, numbers of whose graves are seen upon the 
hills. The trunks of trees in the river had much 
injured our paddles.” 
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THE TRIALS OF TIMOTHY TANTSAUR. 





BY JOSEPH C. NEAL. 








Taat’s a Tantrum! 

No difficulty about it, at all. With ordinary dis- 
cernment, you may tell a Tantrum as far as you can 
see one, by the distressed and dissatisfied expression 
of its countenance—‘‘ Tantrumical,” if we may term 
itso. A numerous family, too, these Tantrums—to 
be found everywhere in this vale of tears ; and few 
but happy are they who have neither temporary 
attachment nor enduring relationship to the Tan- 
trums. Who is there, indeed, even among the most 
placid, that is not more or less, and off and on, 
affected and afflicted by the influence of the Tan- 
trums? Bar the door as we may—resolve against 
them as we will—the house, we fear, is yet to be 
built which does not at times exhibit traces that the 
Tantrums visit its fireside. It is difficult to rid our- 
selves altogether of the Tantrums, even the wisest 
and firmest of us; while some people are monopo- 
lized by Tantrum, in infinite variety—Tantrum’d 
beyond redemption, in every turn of thought and 
change of feeling. 

But this is only one of the Tantrums—a specimen 
number of the whole work. It is Trmoray Tan- 
fRUM, the Man of Trials; and perhaps—if you have 
‘ears—that is, for any but yourself—prepare to shed 
them now—when Timothy is to be spoken of, it 


would not be amiss—in the way of condolings—to 
7 

















summon up the sob of sympathy, and to unfold the 
handkerchief of tribulation. Timothy Tantrum— 
yea, examine him physiognomically—is one of those 
unlucky personages who are always under a shade, 
and who are attended by a double allowance of 
shadow. They have no experience in sunshine, 
but dwell in the desolate regions of perpetual cloud 
and everlasting storm. If it is not raining there, it 
snows ; and thus poor Timothy Tantrum carries the 
atmosphere of sadness with him wherever he goes. 
The barometer falls at his approach, down to 
‘* squally,”’ or thereabouts ; and Timothy Tantrum 
presents himself to observation as the inevitable in- 
dividual who is always caught in showers without 
an umbrella—the forlorn one, of a gusty afternoon, 
that cannot overtake an omnibus, and is ‘‘ himself 
alone” as he drips down the street. But what is 
Tantrum, afloat, as it were—what is Tantrum to 
do? If he should run now, all experience shows 
that the rain would only come down the faster—the 
same quantity in a shorter space of time; and if he 
were to wait for it to stop, they are but little ac- 
quainted with the malign disposition of the elements 
in their bearing on the Tantrums, who are yet to be 
informed that it never stops when Tantrum is wait- 
ing. ‘ Rather than so,” we should have a freshet, 
if not a deluge. The shower makes it a point never 
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to ‘hold up” till all the Tantrums who are out, are 
wet through and through—saturate, Timothy and 
the rest—and it may be observed to clear off, de- 
risively, just as Timothy reaches home in a state of 
damp. 

“ Why didn’t you wait till the rain was over ?” 

Why? 

Timothy Tantrum wrings himself, with the grim- 
mest of smiles, but says nothing. Was there ever a 
rainbow—could there be a rainbow—except at the 
instant when he had absorbed the greatest possible 
quantity of moisture? There is no such fact on 
record. 

Unlike Napoleon, Timothy Tantrum has neither a 
Sun of Austerlitz, nor a ‘ bright particular star,’’ to 
his destiny—no star at all, unless it be a star in 
eclipse, or on the principle of Daggerwood’s 
‘“moon behind a cloud.’ If he has a star, it is a 
star of the funereal sort—a star with weepers, 
shining black and radiating gloom. Luck !—has he 
luck? It must be bad luck, then; and Timothy 
Tantrum considers himself as a target, set up for the 
special purpose of being shot at by the arrows of 
disaster, which hit him invariably, whatever be the 
case with other people. Any thing thrown out as 
he comes along, is sure to go right into the eye of 
Mr. Timothy Tantrum, the lineal descendant of 
that celebrated sufferer in a similar Way, who, if 
there be truth in epitaphs, met his fate ‘‘ at the 
hands” of a sky-rocket. It had been so with Tan- 
trum, had he been there; and the other man would 
have gone on his way rejoicing, with all his eyes in 
his head. 

Tantrum’s mind is of that peculiarity in grief, 
that it seems to have “‘erape on its left arm,” not 
‘‘ for thirty days” alone, but forever. It is always 
in mourning, and has no associate except calamity. 
Should he be surprised and overtaken, at an un- 
guarded moment, by a laugh—ha! ha!—he! he!—ho! 
ho! and so forth—the outward and physical expres- 
sion of an interior and metaphysical hilariousness— 
it would not only amaze his ears and astonish his 
unpracticed organs, but he would likewise be con- 
vinced that ‘‘something is going to happen,” of a 
kind calculated to translate jocundity to the opposite 
side of the facial aperture, antipodean to merriment; 
and he thus cuts the risible short off, with a look of 
alarm, lest it should remind misfortune that it had 
not yet completely annihilated Timothy Tantrum. 

As a little boy—‘‘ Love was once a little boy,” 
and so was Timothy Tantrum—as a little boy, then, 
he never went out without returning in a roar of 
grief, and ina tempest of indignation, announcing 
to all the house that Tim—unhappy—was again on 
hand—somebody had slapped Tim—or somebody 
had tumbled Tim right into the kennel, Tim having 
on his ‘‘ Sunday’s best,” to go and see his grand- 
mother, illustrating the curious affinity between 
nicely dressed children and the kennel—especially 
as regards the Tantrum children—or else Tim’s 
playthings had been wrested from him—a big fellow 
had beaten Tim—spontaneously, of course. For he 

—how could you wrong our Timmy so?—he had 





“‘done nothing to nobody”—he never did “do no- 
thing to nobody,’”’ according to his own account. 
No! not even to the cur that barked at Tim, and 
wanted to bite him; it being one of Tim’s “ fea- 
tures” to be always in trouble, but never in the 
wrong. You see—a conspiracy from the outset 
against Timothy Tantrum. The world had deter- 
mined, ab tmitio—that is, from the time he wore 
frock and trowsers—to be continually pulling Timo- 
thy Tantrum down, and never letting Timothy 
Tantrum up, the naughty world, that always frowns 
on merit and persecutes the deserving. Why won’t 
it let the Tantrums alone ? 

Investigation, to be sure—but why investigate, to 
disturb your conclusions?—might discover that 
‘our Tim’’—the darling—had indulged a little in 
sauciness to lads not altogether disposed to pocket 
it; or that, perchance, he had endeavored playfully 
to abstract a cherished bone from curs not given to 
the sportive mood. But here it is again, in regard 
to the Tantrums—Tim was not comprehended and 
understood. He had come in contact with inferior 
natures, incapable of the requisite appreciation ; and, 
as usual, no allowances were made for the child, 
who only wanted to have his own way, after the 
fashion of the Tantrums, and.asked for nothing more 
than that his way should be allowed to take prece- 
dence of other people’s ways; the trouble, from first 
to last, arising from the oppugnation of obstinacy, 
which forgets that the Tantrums are antagonistic 
by nature, and cannot get along at all except in the 
opposite direction—for instance—right against you, 
and contrary to the general grain. Now it is a self- 
evident proposition, that if you and the general 
grain are indisposed to yield—‘‘ about face,” and 
so—the Tantrums are of necessity crossed, irritated 
and exasperated, and can have no peace because of 
your belligerent habits of mind, which foolishly lead 
you to prefer your own way to the way of the Tan- 
trums—a way that they know to be the right way ; 
while your way—indisputably—is the wrong way— 
the transgressive way. 

“But,” as Timothy Tantrum has judiciously re- 
marked, at least a thousand times, “it is always 
cold when I wish it to be warm; and warm invaria- 
bly when I desire that it should be cold. If I want 
to go out, then, of course, it’s stormy—raining cats 
and dogs ; and when I don’t care whether it’s clear 
or not, and would rather, maybe, that it was not 
clear, why then it is as bright as a new button, as if 
it was laughing at me. ’Spose I’ve no use for @ 
thing—it ’s there, everla&tingly, right in the road— 
I’m tumbling over it a dozen times a day. But 
when I do want that very thing, is it ever in the 
way then? No, I thank you—no!—it wouldn’t be 
if it could. And when I hunt it up, if it allows 
itself to be found at all, which it wont if it can help 
it, that thing is morally certain to be the very last 
thing in the closet, or the undermost thing in the 
drawer. It’s the nature of things, which are just as 
crooked and just as spiteful as people are. Can any 
body ever find his hat when there’s a fire? Don’t 
the buttons disappear from sleeves and collars when- 
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ever youre in a hurry to go to a tea party? And 
at the very last moment—the bell done ringing—all 
aboard—is n’t something—the very thing of all other 
things that you ought to have—is n’t that thing sure 
to be a mile off, at home, grinning at you from the 
mantel-piece ?” 

No wonder, then, that the Tantrums are always 
in despair. Should Timothy be sent for in haste, 
the left boot is sure so to offer itself that the right 
foot may be jammed fast in the instep—owing, 
past doubt, to the constitutional perverseness of 
boots, which, if they cannot contrive to be too tight 
and to pinch you into misery, will manage it so as 
to come home with a sharp peg in their sole, to 
harrow up your sole; and which never will ‘ go 
on” of a warm morning, until we have toiled and 
tugged ourselves into fevers for the day. And 
should Timothy, indignant and sudorific, should he, 
in a species of retributive justice, jerk the aforesaid 
left boot from his innocent right foot, to dash it—the 
boot, not the foot—across the room, as some punish- 
ment to its untimely trickishness, did any one ever 
know that boot—still exemplifying the perverseness 
of boots in particular, and of things in general—to 
fail in jumping to the very place of all places that it 
should not have gone to—the only place in the cham- 
ber where it could upset a lamp or break a looking- 
glass? But it is a folly to talk to boots—Tantrum 
swears at his, by the hour, yet finds, after all, that 
boots are but boots. 

It would be comparatively nothing, however, if 
such were the limit of Tantrum’s vexation. He 
might escape from boots, and secure a shelter in 
slippers. But the hostile alliance against him is 
comprehensive—it not only includes all the depart- 
ments of art, but likewise embraces the productions 
of nature. Should Tantrum’s arm stick in the sleeve 
of Tantrum’s coat—did that coat, in the pervading 
treachery, and as he thrust his determined arm into 
it, hesitate, if it were only for an instant—hesitate 
to rip in seam, or refuse to tear in cloth, in a manner 
never practiced by well behaved coats, and rarely 
by any coats at all, except by the coats of the Tan- 
trums? Was it not from the first like an incubus on 
Tantrum’s mind, that this coat would go ‘all to 
flinders”” on some occasion when he must have a 
coat, and could get no other coat? Yes, this iden- 
lical coat, that positively would not come home, try 
all they would, for weeks after it was promised, and 
appeared to resist every effort at finishment. 

And more—in the course of your acquaintance 
with the Tantrums, you must have noticed, of a cold 
evening, when Tantrum desired to ‘‘ Adonise,”’ that 
he might be intensely agreeable to all beholders, and 
‘ lovelily dreadful” to the ladies, that ‘‘ that razor’’ 
would cut his chin in defiance of all he could do to 
the contrary ; and that, besides, the pitcher would 
not have any water in it, the servant would be gone 
out, and the way to the hydrant would be one glare 
of slippery ice—a long, complicated conspiracy of 
things to defeat Tantrum’s hopes, and to disturb his 
complacency, if not to give Tantrum a tumble. 
Nay, more—the very pitcher contrived to crack, and 





the basin went to fragments, merely to aggravate 
Tantrum still further, as he slapped them together, 
in a well founded scorn of their provoking empti- 
ness; while the candle, too—in emulation of the 
fires, and in imitation of the servants—does it not 
‘* go out” whenever Tantrum opens doors, or runs 
in agile movement up the stair? And should he 
‘send it flying” —as it so well deserves—they have 
studied the characteristics of the candle to but little 
profit, who do not expect, under these circumstances, 
to hear a crash of valuables. Try it, if you are in- 
credulous—just leave a candle unwatched, and our 
life upon it there will be arson and incendiarism in 
a very little time. It has no compunctions about 
setting the house afire if it can, that candle, meek 
and innocent as candles always look. Trust them 
not ! 

While it is thus between the Inanimate and the 
Tantrums, the case is but little better, as before 
hinted, between the Animates and the Tantrums. 
Creation is a porcupinity, with its sharp pointed 
quills stuck out in all directions, impaling the 
Tantrums at every movement they may chance to 
make. The universe is a brambledom, for the scari- 
fication of ankles ; and whatever the hand of Tan- 
trum falls upon, what else can it be but a nettletop ? 
It is all nettletop to the Tantrums; for there is no- 
thing innocuous unless we choose to take it so; but 
the Tantrums will insist on it that the innocuousness 
shall be as they choose to take it, and that all the 
smoothness is to be in their peculiar direction. In 
consequence whereof, how the Tantrums suffer in 
this rasping, sand-papered, gritty sphere of fret and 
and friction, to which for a time they are doomed, 
like Hamlet’s ghost, ‘ to fast in fires.”’ 

There is no accordance or concordance in it. We 
shall find it a hopeless task, even the endeavor, 
simple as it may appear, to induce any other man to 
wear his hat after the excellent mode and fashion in 
which we wear our hat. And yet, why should he 
not? Tantrum, at least, can discover no sufficient 
reason for the non-conformity ; and he would, on 
philanthropic grounds alone, like to be armed with a 
power to compel that other man to wear his hat eor- 
rectly. ‘‘ Any man who persists in wearing his hat 
at such an angle as that, after I have explained the 
matter to him, must be a fool, if indeed he is not 
something a great deal worse ;” and Tantrum tells 
him so, in the plainest phrase, for the dissemination 
of truth. The same rule, of course, holds good in 
politics, and in all matters of practice and opinion. 
Yet when Tantrum informs people of the fact, with- 
out circumlocution or indirect phraseology, they 
quarrel with Tantrum, and call Tantrum hard 
names, and say that they know as well as Tan- 
trum knows, and will continue to do as they please, 
without the slightest regard to the principles laid 
down by Tantrum—and so the world and its affairs 
go wrong, just as the world and its affairs have 
always gone, and just as the world and its affairs 
will continue to go, all the efforts of the Tantrums to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

‘‘ Where are you running tonow ?” cries Tantrum, 
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sharply; for this unremitting opposition, like a whet- 
stone to the knife, will set any one on edge. 

‘‘ Home to dinner.” . : 

‘¢ Home to dinner! What do you have dinner at 
this time for? This is no time for dinner. Look at 
me—I do n’t go to dinner now. Never have dinner, 
1 tell you, till you are hungry. I don’t—none but 
fools dol” 

‘* But I am hungry now—I want my dinner.”’ 

‘*You can’t be hungry—I’m not hungry—and 
how can you be hungry? Do you think I don’t 
know when I am hungry, and when other people 
ought to be hungry? You’re not hungry—you 
can’t be hungry. It’s impossible. You pretend 
to be hungry, out of spite—just because I’m not— 
that ’s the way with every body.” 

And so Tantrum falls out with Greedy, on the 
question of appetite and the proper period of feeling 
a disposition to dine, in which Greedy, like the rest 
of his class, proves to be unconquerably obstinate. 
Greedy persists in going to dinner at an improper 
hour; and Timothy Tantrum is overwhelmed with 
despair at the ignorant contumacy of the Greedies, 
who have been the same ever since the days of Sir 
Giles Overreach. 


‘‘1’m going to be married, Mr. Tantrum, and de- 
sire your presence as groomsman.” * 
‘* Going to be what?” exclaims Tantrum, in such 


tones of scornful amazement as could scarcely fail 


to carry dismay to the boldest heart, when placed in 
the trying position now referred to—‘‘ Going—to— 
be—w-h-a-t ?” 

‘* Married,” is the trembling response. 

‘* Jinkins, I should be sorry to be forced, Jinkins, 
to class you, too, among the fools; Jinkins—I 
should. Going to be married, to be sure! Well!— 
Inever! Jinkins, did you ever know me to marry 
any body? Jinkins, am I married, Jinkins, or am I 
going to be? No, Jinkins—you may swear to that! 
—and why should you? Don’t, Jinkins—if you 
value my friendship or my countenance.” 

But Jinkins insists on being married, in broad con- 
tradiction to all that the Tantrums can say, resting 
his plea of palliation and mitigation on the fact 
mainly that he is “in love’—an argument which 
Timothy Tantrum—like a genuine bachelor, that 
pernicious species, who are thus by design, perhaps, 
more than by accident, and who have been found 
audacious enough to rejoice in their iniquity—treats 
with even less of mercy than he does other differ- 
ences of sentiment. 

‘* Tf you are in love, why the shortest way is to 
get out of it—I always do—and are you coming for 
to go for to set up as wiser than I am ?—as if I don’t 
know. And who do you propose to marry, I should 
like to learn? Susan Scissors! Good gracious— 
what a choice! I wouldn’t have Susan Scissors— 
am I in love with Susan Scissors? Did you ever 
know me to marry Susan Scissors? Why should 
you? I really can’t understand it. To marry, is 
bad enough of itself! But Susan Scissors—whew!” 

And hereupon arose another contention and an- 





other division, because Timothy Tantrum was hos- 
tile to matrimony in general, and to Susan Scissors 
in particular—forgetting, in the first place, that every 
body, except the Tantrums, will marry, it being a 
way they have; and that, in the second place, it 
will not do for all the world—the masculine world— 
to affect and to fancy the same individual—Susan 
Scissors, or another—it might lead to trouble. 


«That ’s not the way to bring up a child,” says 
Tantrum ; “‘I would ’nt educate him so. Did you 
ever know me to fetch up a child that way, a spilin’ 
of him, as you do ?” 

‘*T never saw you bring up children at all, unless 
knocking ’em down, when they come crying in your 
way, is what you call bringing ’em up.” 

‘* What I mean is, do you think that’s the way 
I’d bring ’em up, if I was to bring’em up? I’m 
not such a goose. Did you ever see me—”’ 

And then Tantrum would enlarge upon his theory 
of training and instruction, until he found that 
parents and guardians were quite as rigid in the 
wrong, and quite as fond of their own erroneous 
conclusions as all the rest of society. In this regard, 
there was no solace for Tantrum but in one fond ex- 
pectation. ~~ 

‘* Those children will all go to the mischief, that’s 
one great and glorious consolation—the girls will 
run off with some big-whiskered, mustached, long- 
legged and long-nosed swindler, who’ll beat ’em 
well, and send ’em home at last, with large families 
of little people—that’s one of the consequences of not 
minding me. And as for the boys, those that don’t 
disappear some day, nobody knows where, may 
be looked for in the penitentiary, never coming to 
no sort of good; and then I can drop in sociably to 
inquire about them at home, and the way I ’ll ask 
the folks if they ‘marked my words’ when I said 
how it would end, will be what they wont forget in 
a hurry—I can promise them that beforehand!” and 
Tantrum for once chuckied with glee. 


In the affairs of medical science, also, Timothy 
Tantrum was equally learned, but as equally un- 
fortunate. But, as nobody would pursue his system 
of practice, he still consoled himself with giving the 
recusants a bit of his mind, which is not often the 
most agreeable present that can be bestowed—and, 
in the second place, should the results prove fatal, 
as results sometimes will, why, didn’t Timothy 
Tantrum say how it would be ? 

eee 

But no man is altogether without refuges and re- 
sources—we all have something to fall back upon; 
and Timothy Tantrum, in the midst of the contume- 
lies of an unappreciating world, where none will do 
as he thinks every one should do, derives solace and 
refreshment for his spirit by going a fishing, alone 
by himself, with a patent rod and a red cork. 
When he succeeds in setting the household by the 
ears, and has got the whole neighborhood comfort- 
ably in an uproar, he then—quietly—like Sylla ab- 
dicating—travels off to fish. Fishes have this advan- 
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tage as companions—they bite, and say not a word; 
or, if they do not bite, they never make jeering re- 
mark, or indulge in provoking argument; so that 
one may be as philosophical and as splenetic as he 
likes when he is fishing, without risk of being 
“ageravated.” But even here, drawbacks to the 
perfect felicity will intrude themselves. We want 
to catch a fish, it may be; and that fish, however 
sensible in the main, has not arrived at a perfect 
conclusion in himself whether he is hungry or not, 
coquetting with the bait, yet refusing it—ungrateful 
fish, after so much trouble has been encountered for 
his especial entertainment. There is a crooked- 
ness, too, in hooks, that attaches itself to weeds and 
roots, if not to garments, and to the fleshy integu- 
ments beneath. But worse than all is it when we— 
the Tantrums—are established in just the sort of 
nook we have been looking for all day, to be 
pounced upon in our soliloquies by some ragged and 
vociferous urchin, with a ponderous dog of the am- 
phibious breed, who will have it that Carlo shall 
‘‘¢o in and fetch it out,” right upon our piscatorial 
premises, to our discomfiture and to that of the finny 
tribes—Carlo, who surges like a diving elephant, 
and who comes out to shake himself at our elbow, 
like the spray of cataracts. And Nicodemus swims 
horses, too, at the same appaling instant. Who can 
be surprised that Timothy Tantrum, in an effort to 
better his condition, broke his patent angling rod in 
an ineffectual blow at the aforesaid ragged and vo- 
ciferous urchin, or that he fell into the creek by an 
injudicious striving to administer a kick to the pon- 
derousness of Carlo? Both of these movements 





were natural enough; and the consequent disasters, 
what were they but a link in the chain of annoyance 
connected with the life and misfortunes of the Tan- 
trum family ? 

‘* Just exactly what was to be expected,” growled 
Tantrum, as he wandered home, moist and discon- 
solate; ‘‘it’s always so when I undertake to teach 
manners to boys and genteel behavior to the dogs. 
My best intentions are thrown away, on every body: 
I’ve broke my rod, and the boy’s not a bit the 
wiser—lI ’ve tumbled in the creek, and the dog’s as 
impolite as ever. And now, I’ve a great mind to 
let every body and every thing take its own course, 
without bothering myself any more. I don’t see 
that I’ve got any thing yet for my pains, though 
I’ve fretted all my hair off, and scolded my teeth 
out. It’s easier, I guess, and more profitable, to 
make the best of things as they are, now I find that 
they wont be any other way; and I would, if it 
was n’t that I know I know better about things than 
other people—what ’s the use of knowing you know 
better, if you don’t make other people know you 
know so? 

‘“ Whatever is, is wrong—all but me—I’m clear 
as daylight as to that; but I wont ery about it any 
longer. Perhaps when Timothy Tantrum’s dead 
and gone, they ’ll begin to discover there was some- 
body here when he was alive. But they wont be- 
fore, for they havn’t yet—they ’re too obstinate— 
and while I’m waiting to be understood and appre- 
ciated, I’m half inclined to begin to take the world 
easy, and enjoy myself, likethe foolish people, who 
do n’t know any better.” 
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O GENTLE steed! ere thou dost go, 
Let pleasant memories overflow, 
To speak thy just renown; 
For who unmoved can thee behold— 
Thy spotless coat, thy graceful mould, 
And rich mane floating down? 


As thus I pat thy neck of snow, 

Delicious fancies come and go, 
Like thy soft eyes dilating ; 

Thou callest back the days of yore, 

When Faith’s emprize Love’s guerdon wore, 
Heroic deeds creating. 


I think how rarely blend in thee 
High spirit and docility, 
Good faith and playful art ; 
How, moving as the reins direct, 
Thou dost such nonchalance affect— 
A woman’s counterpart! 


For while sequestered paths beside 

Thy dainty feet right onward glide, 
Unconscious speed betraying ; 

Let but spectators come in view, 

Thou dost each winsome trick renew, 
Thine every grace displaying! 
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Yet one blest truth from this I draw, 
And trace in thy caprice a law 

That lends new worth to beauty ; 
High instincts mannered charms impart, 
But for the chosen of the heart 

Still keep all love and duty. 


On such a steed sprung Lochinvar 
To bear so gallantly afar 
The maid he bravely wooed; 
On such a steed the martyr-queen 
Bewildered, tearful, yet serene, 
Passed on to Holyrood. 


Of all thy praise be this the meed, 
No attribute can this exceed— 
Thou doest the behest 
Of one who finds in thee a throne, 
As firm and cheering as her own 
In hearts where she’s a guest. 


Then arch thy neck with noble zeal, 
Her hand upon thy mane to feel, 
And leap, curvet and prance! 
Amble !—we have a word to say— 
Fly !—how life’s wings exultant play! 
Hurrah for Lady Blanche! 
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(Continued from page 29.) 


CHAPTER V. 


WHAT WILL THE WORLD SAY? 


** And so Mrs. Clinton has accepted your invita- 
tion,”’ said Mr. Archer, as he strolled with an air of 
listlessness through his sumptuous apartments. 
Within the last year they had been thoroughly reno- 
vated. Italian artists had been employed in painting 
the ceilings, and Mr. Archer had received from Paris 
the newest and most costly style of furniture. Mrs. 
Archer had a beautiful boudoir fitted up with mirrors 
and rose-colored hangings, with antique chairs, and 
small inlaid tables. 

‘* A perfect love of a place, with which Mrs. Clin- 
ton will be delighted !”’ said the little woman, who 
was fast losing all traces of the beauty which had 
captivated the bachelor heart of Mr. Archer. 

Mrs. Archer had ascended step by step in the scale 
of society, and at each ascent had thrown off her old 
friends, as easily as one throws by an old glove. 
She had submitted to mortifications which any other 
woman with a particle of self-respect would never 
have endured. She had in turn been called upstart, 
parvenue, and many other opprobrious epithets ; but 
her point had been carried, she had gained the entrée 
to the court circles of the republic, and she was 
satisfied—she was more than satisfied—she was 
elated, enchanted, at the thought of having Mrs. 
Clinton for a guest! : 

‘* Hav n’t I managed it all nicely, my dear? No 
one will refuse our invitations now; no one dare 
after Mrs. Clinton has accepted. I’ll tell you a 
secret ; I got our Polly to ask Mrs. Clinton’s maid 
‘ who was her mistress’ milliner?’ And then I went 
to the same place, and found out that she had engaged 
a head-dress for Thursday evening, and I ordered 
one exactly like it, but of richer materials; wont 
she be surprised to see mine so much handsomer 
than her own?” 

‘* My dear,”’ said Mr. Archer, ‘‘ would it not have 
been in better taste to have worn something plainer ? 
No lady should try to outshine her guests.” 

‘“What old fashioned notions! This comes of 
your staying at home so much, Mr. Archer; if you’d 
been as much in society as I have, you’d know that 
every lady wears the best and costliest she can 
afford.” 

‘*Can get, you mean, my dear,’’ said her husband 
drily. ‘‘ Whether she can afford it is quite another 

matter.” 

‘* How ridiculous !’’ And Mrs. Archer, forgetting 





her assumed lady-like deportment, flounced out of 
the room. Unwilling to trust her own taste and 
determined on making the party a splendid affair, 
Mrs. Archer hired a number of colored waiters— 
‘‘ who,” she said, ‘* were used to such.things, for 
they had waited in some of the first houses ; indeed, 
she couldn’t tell but they had been at Mrs. Clin- 
ton’s.”’ 

To one of these she gave carte blanche as to 
expense, and to the others positive orders to follow 
his directions, particularly regarding the arrange- 
ment of the supper table. 

The appointed evening came—carriage after car- 
riage rolled up, deposited its burthen of finery and 
fashion—and then passed on in an opposite direction. 

Mrs. Clinton and her daughter Julia were there, 
and it was the principal part of Mrs. Archer’s 
employment during the evening to point them out 
and introduce them to her guests. 

If profusion without taste be a sign of gentility, 
or fashion, then was Mrs. Archer’s party the most 
genteel and the most fashionable given during the 
season. 

“ And now,” said the good lady, in a tone of 
exultation to her husband, as he sat the next morn- 
ing, with the air of a martyr, in the untidy breakfast 
parlor—‘ now that this has gone off so well, on 
Laura Matilda’s birthday I shall give a fancy ball; 
she shall be dressed as a shepherdess, and I will 
contrive that the divine count who was here to- 
night, shall attend her as a shepherd boy, with a 
crook. Maria Theresa shall be a queen, and wear 
a dress exactly like the one worn by Queen Victoria 
on the day of her coronation. I should n’t wonder 
if the girl did one day become a princess, she has 
such a stately way with her and carries her head so 
haughtily.”” Mr. Archer sighed and muttered some- 
thing that sounded very like ‘fool,’ but his wife 
heeded not; she was no sooner done with one folly 
than she meditated another, and now this new 
crotchet of the fancy ball had whole possession of 
her thoughts. 

‘‘ My dear,” said her husband after a pause, ‘‘ why 
do you not ask Catharine Clayton to your parties? 
she is quite as accomplished, and has far more 
refinement of manner, than many of the butterflies 
that flit about you. Her father I always respected. 
and her mother is a most estimable woman, and if 
Catharine could be brought to fancy our girls, her 
society would be a great advantage to them.” 

““ Why how you talk, Mr. Archer! you know | 
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could never introduce such a nobody as Catharine 
Clayton to our fashionable friends. When they 
would ask ‘ Who is she?’ what under heaven should 
I answer? I could not say that her father was some 
great man, nor that she was neice to Mr. so-and-so, 
member of Congress; not even her grandfather 
could be dragged in to support her claims to good 
society. I could not pas her off for a city heiress, 
for there ’s not one but either Ned Parker or young 
Tompkins has them on their list; people would take 
her foran humble companion, introduced on purpose 
to insult my guests.”’ 

‘Good heavens! woman,” said Mr. Archer, 
roused from his usual apathy, ‘‘1 believe you have 
not one particle of common sense! Have you lost 
all self-respect, and become a mere puppet in the 
hands of a set of empty-headed jackasses? Not 
dare to maintain your own dignity and indepen- 
dence in your own house? Not dare to ask the 
daughter of an old friend, for fear of the remarks of 
afew trumpery misses, who might bless their stars 
if they were half as wise or half as good as Catharine 
Clayton.” 

Mrs. Archer was petrified. She had not heard 
such a burst from her husband since they were 
married, or rather, since he first found out she would 
not train. His words, however, produced some 
uneasy thoughts, and she resolved in a fit of heroics, 
to ask Catharine some day when she was sure there 
would be no other company; or, if visiters should 
accidentally drop in, she was not bound to introduce 
her; at any rate she could manage to receive them 
in one parlor, while Catharine might remain un- 
noticed in another. Thus did this silly Woman give 
up her independence of thought and action—thus 
did she sell herself body and soul to the god of this 
world, rather than be thought unfashionable. No 
wonder that she forgot her resolution concerning 
Catharine, and soon lost all trace of the Claytons. 

Let us leave her for awhile and listen to the 
remarks of some of her late guests. 

‘“‘T wonder what that vulgar Mrs. Archer will 
attemptnext? [have no patience with the woman!” 
exclaimed, in no very gentle tone, a lady who had 
glided about a perfect sylph at Mrs. Archer’s, and 
who had spoken in a lisp so low, that the gentlemen 
were obliged to bow their heads to hear her. ‘‘ She 
is well enough in her way, if she would remain 
with her own set; but with such a broad red face, 
and fussy manner, she appears perfectly ridiculous 
among well bred people.” 

‘Then why do you visit there, Laura?” said the 
lady’s mother. 

‘OQ, like many others, I go in search of amuse- 
ment, mamma; we sometimes quiz her to her face, 
and she is such a fool that she cannot perceive it. 
Of all the women I ever saw, she is the most sus- 
ceptible of flattery. But that one is sure of meeting 
agreeable people there, I would never enter her 
doors. A few of us have formed a clique, and, 
Without her knowing it, she is completely under our 
surveillance, so that she dare not ask any one she 
thinks would annoy us. As her rooms are large, 





and her refreshments the best that money can 
procure, (though to own the truth they are but vilely 
served) we generally contrive to while away an 
evening agreeably enough.” 

‘¢ Ma,” said Julia Clinton, ‘“‘ why did you accept 
an invitation to Mrs. Archer’s? Such people are 
certainly beneath our notice.” 

‘* Julia!” said her mother deprecatingly. Julia 
blushed. ‘‘ Have I not told you that such sentiments 
are unbecoming, unwomanly—none of God’s crea- 
tures are beneath our notice. I grant you that in 
the eyes of some, Mrs. Archer’s position in a social 
point of view is inferior to our own; but ina 
country like ours, where there are such constant 
changes, these arbitrary distinctions cannot be long 
kept up. A reverse of fortune may humble the 
proudest, and a lucky speculation exalt the lowliest. 
I fear that with all cur boasting about liberty and 
equality, and all our railing against the privileged 
and titled classes of the old world, if a privileged 
order were to spring up here, our worthy repub- 
licans would strain every nerve to gain a patent of 
nobility.” 

‘** But Mrs. Archer is so vulgar.” 

‘* Are there no vulgar ladies in the circle of our 
acquaintance, my daughter? and why should we 
visit them? I went to Mrs. Archer’s because I 
knew it would gratify her—because I had no right 
to play the exclusive with her any more than with 
others who are on our visiting list; and, above all, 
because I knew many would be there who would 
have made sport of her mortification, had I refused 
her invitation.” 

‘“‘ But what will the world say, ma, when they 
hear you are on visiting terms with Mrs. Archer?” 

‘¢ That is rather a comprehensive phrase, Julia— 
who do you mean by the world?” 

‘‘ Why, all the people we know,” said Julia, who, 
like many young persons, thought her own set 
comprised the whole world. 

‘* My dear, there is a very trite and true saying, 
that ‘We cannot please every body.’ I would not 
have you set public opinion at defiance, by acting in 
a manner truly censurable; but when you are fully 
convinced of the purity of your intentions, and the 
loftiness of your purpose, I would have you to act 
fearlessly, without stopping to ask ‘ What will the 
world say ?’” 


CHAPTER VI. 


A PEEP AT POVERTY. 


‘‘T can give no more,” said a dark looking man 
with a keen black eye, in a gruff voice, to a young 
girl who stood before him at the counter—‘‘I can 
give no more, [ tell you. Why, at our last yearly 
sale, there were far handsomer ones than this, sold 
for less than would pay for storage.’’ And he turned 
in his hand an old fashioned silver tea-urn. 

‘‘Tf you could advance a little more; just a little 
—even fifty cents would be of service.” 

“T can’t, I tell you, and if it don’t suit you to 
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leave it, you can take it away and try to make a 
better bargain.” . 

The young girl stood as if irresolute, and a half 
suppressed groan escaped her. 

‘**T do not like to go anywhere else, and I believe 
I must take what you offer.” ' 

Had not the man’s heart been hard as the impene- 
trable adamant, he would have relented—his purse- 
strings would have opened. But, no! he was ac- 
customed to misery in every form—his doors had 
been darkened by the most squalid wretchedness— 
his walls had echoed the groans of bleeding and 
breaking hearts—his shelves had been the recep- 
tacles of early love, the ring, the locket, the brooch 
—of desecrated household gods, the Lares and 
Penates of once happy homes, parted with in an 
hour of agony, to gain a scanty pittance wherewith 
to feed a little longer the flame of life which burned 
with fitful lustre in the hollow eye. He stood amid 
these wrecks of human happiness, an incarnate 
Moloch, heeding the pleadings of the poverty- 
stricken, as little as heeds the fiery Juggernaut the 
groanings of the wretched victims crushed beneath 
his car. 

The young girl stepped out into the dark street, 
and the door of the pawnbroker was closed behind 
her. The evening was cold and a heavy snow had 
fallen. The girl hurried on, wrapping a hight shawl 
closely round her slender figure. Many a sleigh, 
with its merry bells tinkling, and its gay groups 
dressed in furs, flew past her, and many a well 
dressed pedestrian, booted and cloaked, wondered 
at the young girl’s imprudence in venturing out on 
such a night so thinly clad. She heeded none of 
them, but hurried on toward the outskirts of the 
city. When passing a baker’s window, spread with 
dainty cakes, she saw a wretched looking man enter 
the door. In a moment he came out, and joined a 
woman and two little girls, who were shivering in 
the cold. In his hand he held tworusks. One of 
these he divided between the children, from the 
other he broke a small piece and gave the rest to his 
wife. The woman raised it to her lips, took one 
mouthful, looked at her children, and broke it be- 
tween them! ‘Tears gushed from the young girl’s 
eyes. ‘QO, for the cost of one sleigh-ride! O, for 
what will be paid by one party to-night for refresh- 
ments !’? she mentally exclaimed. She stepped up 
close by one of the children, stooped, and put two 
shillings in her hand. 

‘God of the destitute, protect them,” said the 
thinly clad girl, as she hastened away. On she went, 
a long and dreary walk through the drifting snow, 
until at length she paused before a low wooden 
paling, and opening a small gate, ascended seven 
or eight broken steps in the side of a bank of earth, 
one part of which had been dug away. On the top 
of the ascent was a dilapidated frame building, with 
aricketty wooden stoop, which had half fallen down, 
and was supported by a rude beam of decayed wood, 

There were one or two shutters to the lower win- 
dows, but the hinges were cracked and broken, and 
they creaked in the wind as if imploring to be taken 


from their crazy and precarious position. In the 
shattered panes fluttered various fragments of old 
garments, like flags of defiance flung out in the very 
face of the storm. It was altogether vile and ruinous 
in appearance. Who did it shelter from the blast? 
Who were the inmates of this wretched abode? 

The young girl softly entered the house and was 
groping her way along the dark passage, when the 
door of a room was violently thrown open and a 
rude, vulgar, slip-shod woman made her appearance, 
followed by a set of noisy children. “So, it’s you, 
Miss, is it? <A pretty time of night this, for a decent 
young woman to be out of her own house—Martin 
Van Buren, if you do n’t quit hollerin when I’m a 
talking, I’ll skin you alive; look at Henry Clay, 
how nicely he behaves himself. O, yes, Miss, you 
need n’t try to git apast me and sneak off in that 
manner.” Here she was interrupted by a scream— 
“‘Confound the brats! Mandy, go and pull Martin 
Van Buren from that are cradle; he’s a plaguing 
Ann Caroline to death—yes, Miss, you shan’t git 
apast till I give you a piece of my mind. I warned 
your mother a week ago, that she must look out for 
another place. Instead o’ paying of me in advance 
she owes two weeks already, though it was a dead 
loss when I rented the room to her for ten shillin a 
week. NowIshan’t submit to be imposed on no 
longer. Mr. Higgins has been too easy with you, 
but I’ll let him see that I’ Il be mistress in my own 
house, and not have it filled with such trumpery; 
folks that feel themselves too good to come and sit 
sociably with a body, and yet go strolling about the 
streets o’ nights. Why my Amandy might be ruin’d 
for aught as I know. Now you may go and tell your 
mother what I’ve said. I give you fair warning 
this time.” Slamming to the door when she had 
ended her harangue, she left the young girl once 
more in the dark, who feeling her way by the broken 
banisters, ascended the stairs and entered a room in 
the second story. The furniture was scanty, but 
scrupulously clean, and neatly arranged. In one 
corner was a bed, and on the hearth stood a furnace, 
with some charcoal burning in it. 

“How long you have been absent, my child,” said 
a woman, in a low voice, who was sitting at @ 
small table, sewing on coarse check shirts. ‘‘I fear 
you have caught cold being out in this storm; your 
feet must be quite wet, sit down here,” continued 
she, placing a chair beside the furnace. ‘Sit down 
here, my love, until I get you some dry clothing; 
here is some water I have kept warm, that you might 
bathe your feet, and a bowl of nice gruel, which 
only boiled a minute or two before you came in.” 

‘‘Dear mother, you are so anxious; I am quite 
warm, and a little damp will not hurt me in the least 
—let me tell you—” 

‘“T will hear nothing until you have done as I 
desire; your heaith is of more consequence than any 
thing else, and a few simple precautions may save 
you a severe cold, or perhaps a fit of illness.” 

Tears started to the young girl’s eyes at the total 
forgetfulness of self which her mother exhibited, 
who she knew had been waiting anxiously to hear 
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the result of her errand. She obeyed quietly and in 
silence, as her eye wandered to the little table her 
mother had just left. A child sat by it; on its up- 
raised leaf her arms were folded, and her young head, 
covered with a profusion of light shining curls, 
drooped heavily upon them. Her face was con- 
cealed, but her motionless posture and light regular 
breathing told that she slept. A map she had been 
coloring, and on which a boundary line was partly 
traced, lay open before her. 

“Poor Amy! how weary she seems,’ said her 
sister in a whisper. 

““ Yes, weary, indeed,” replied her mother. “TI 
wished her to leave off, but she had tasked herself, 
and thought she would have finished before your 
return. I was glad when the poor child fell asleep, 
that she might have a short respite from her labors. 
And now tell me, my love, how you have suc- 
ceeded.” 

“Not very well, mother; I could get but four 
dollars on the urn.” 

“But four dollars !”’ 

“That is all; and although I felt ashamed to ask 
for more, yet I did, and pleaded for even fifty cents. 
O, mother, this is—” 

‘‘Mortifying, you would say, Catharine. I know 
it, and I grieve that we are under the terrible neces- 
sity of exposing ourselves in this manner, and to 
such people. I heard our landlady’s voice, too, 
when you came in, and thought she was speaking to 
you; but I was afraid of waking Amy, and did not 
go down.” 

‘Yes, mother, she stopped me to say-that we 
could stay no longer without paying the rent; you 
know it is twenty shillings, and if we take it out of 
these four dollars, what are we to do? and—mother 
—it is not all here.” 

‘That is unfortunate, indeed; how did you lose 
it?” 

‘“T did not lose it, mother; but I. could not help 
giving it—’’ and Catharine related the incident that 
occurred before the baker’s shop. 

‘You did right, my child; they were more desti- 
tute than we.” 

Catharine’s eyes sparkled when she heard her 
mother’s approval. Their extreme poverty was 
forgotten; for a moment she even felt rich, as she 
glanced round their tidy apartment, and thought of 
the homeless, supperless children of the poor way- 
larer. She thought it 

We ee ere 
Against the law of love, to measure lots 
With less distinguished than ourselves ; that thus 


We may with patience bear our moderate ills, 
And sympathize with others suffering more.” 


“T would not care how soon we left this wretched 
house,” resumed Mrs. Clayton, ‘‘if we had the 
means of providing ourselves with another; come 
What will, the rent must be paid, if we expect to be 
treated with civility. There will still be twelve— 
ho—ten shillings left; there is something owing to 
both Amy and yourself for coloring prints and maps, 
and perhaps the lady for whom you marked the 








embroidered handkerchiefs will pay you to-morrow. 
It is but a miserable pittance I get for making these 
shirts, and my eye-sight is so bad that I cannot 
undertake finer work. William, too, has received 
none of his scanty wages for the last three months.” 

Both mother and daughter sat for a long time 
absorbed in thought. They were poor and friendless, 
but not desponding, and when Amy woke from her 
slumber, the three knelt together, and the mother 
thanked God for having preserved them hitherto, 
and prayed him to aid and succor them, if there were 
darker days yet in store. 


—_—_—— 


CHAPTER VII. 


A RAY OF LIGHT. 


Three years, three weary years, had passed since 
Catharine Clayton, harassed and indignant, had left 
her situation as governess. She had toiled on, assist- 
ing her mother, but their united efforts eked out by 
the wages of William, who had succeeded in obtain- 
ing a place in a store, and of Amy, who had been 
taught to color maps, and thus added a little to the 
general fund, could not keep them from want. 
They had removed from place to place, descending 
gradually until they were obliged to occupy their 
present apartments, at ten shillings a week, and even 
this they were not longer able to pay. 

‘“‘Well, Catharine, has the lady paid you for 
marking those embroidered handkerchiefs ?” 

‘* No, mother, she was at a ball last night, and I 
suppose did not rise so early as usual this morning.” 

‘* Why, it is twelve o’clock!” 

‘““Yes, but it was not more than eleven when I 
was there. I stopped on my way home to see 
William. A paper lay on the counter, and as my 
eye glanced over it, Isaw an advertisement for a 
governess, and with your permission, mother, will 
make inquiries about the situation.” 

Mrs. Clayton thought of all her daughter had 
formerly been subjected to. ‘‘I am afraid of letting 
you go from me again, my child, and I would rather 
try and devise some other means for our support.” 

‘‘ Mother, I can think of none. We have toiled 
day and night, and our scanty remuneration is with- 
held until we are weary of asking. That very 
woman at whose house I called this morning, has 
twice before sent me away with the most frivolous 
excuses. O, if the rich knew the anguish of heart 
with which the poor turn away unpaid—if they knew 
how precious is that time which they think can be 
squandered away in repeated calls for the wages of 
honest toil—they would not—they could not, be so 
heartless !”’ 

‘‘ But it is because they do not know these things, 
that they have nosympathy. The lady who employs 
a seamstress, and urges her to have the work finished 
at some given time, never dreams of the privations 
to which the poor girl may be subjected for want of 
the money for which she has toiled with sunken eye 
aud weary frame. And how should the rich know 
this? Pampered with every luxury, their slightest 
wishes gratified, how should they know what it is to 
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work and wait? How can the woman who pays 
freely twenty-five dollars for an embroidered pocket 
handkerchief, attach any value to the paltry twenty- 
five cents she contracted to pay for marking it? But 
let us not be too harsh in our judgments; prosperity 
has its quicksands as well as adversity, and after a 
few short years, the poor as well as the rich will 
have one common resting place.” 

‘* Mother, if you have no objections I will go to- 
day and see about the situation; I am older now 
than when I last set out on such a quest, and I 
believe have more insight into character.” 

‘* Your dress, I fear, my child, will be but little in 
your favor; some people are strongly biased in their 
estimation of others by their personal appearance, 
and your costume, Catharine, is not very prepos- 
sessing.”’ 

‘*T know it, mother, but I am willing to run the 
risk, and, if need be, submit toa refusal. Be assured 
I have too much self-respect to feel ashamed merely 
on account of the plainness of my apparel, and no 
lady. of discernment will regard that alone as her 
only test of character.” 

‘*Go then, and may the Protector of the fatherless 
go with you.” 

Catharine Clayton, though only twenty years of 
age, had lost much of the roundness of -form and the 
elastic step of youth. Her countenance had assumed 
a grave and thoughtful expression, which made ‘her 
appear much older than she really was, and a com- 
mon observer would have passed her by without 
seeing any thing very remarkable in her appearance 
—but those accustomed to study and discriminate 
human character, who looked upon her intellectual 
face, and mildly eloquent eyes, would at once have 
pronounced her no common character. It must be 
confessed that it was with a nervous trepidation 
entirely at variance with her usual habits of self- 
command, that she rang the bell at the door of an 
elegant looking house in Waverly Place. She had 
so much at stake !—the welfare of those beloved ones 
who had now little part in life’s heritage, save 


EEE SY - The common air, 
And common use of their own limbs. 


Those beloved ones who had been so thoughtlessly 
jostled aside on the highway. of the world, until the 
place of their sojourn was unknown, perhaps their 
very existence forgotten, by their former associates ! 

The apartment into which Catharine was shown 
was superbly furnished, but what immediately 
attracted her notice were the various specimens of 
art, arranged with the utmost taste, with which it 
was adorned. She had risen to examine more closely 
a cabinet picture of exquisite grace and beauty, a 
copy of the celebrated violin player of Rafaelle, 
when she heard the door open, and the lady of the 
mansion entered the room. She gave one searching 
look at her visiter, which sent the blood rushing to 
the face of the young girl, but in a moment her eyes 
were withdrawn, and, with a courteous and kind 
manner, she asked Catharine to be seated. 

‘* You wish to obtain a situation as governess, I 
believe ?” 








‘** Yes, madam, I saw an advertisement in the 
paper this morning—governess for two little girls?” 
she said inquiringly. 

‘Yes, for my two youngest children, who are 
eight and ten years of age ; the young lady who last 
had charge of them was obliged to leave on account 
of ill health. I regretted to part with her, for she 
was a most amiable person, and the children were 
greatly attached to her. Have you resided in any 
family as governess ?” 

** One only.” 

‘Was it lately?” 

‘* No, it is three years since.” 

‘* Were you long there ?” 

‘Three months.” 

“That was a short time—may I ask why you 
remained no longer ?” 

‘¢*T could not, it was the first time I had left home 
—and—”’ Catharine hesitated. She was ashamed to 
acknowledge, as is every woman of fine feeling, 
that she had been subjected to insult. 

‘**T do not wish to press you to tell me why you 
left; I dare say you had sufficient reason for so 
doing. Are you now at home?” 

‘Yes, my mother is a widow, and two other 
children beside myself are with her,’”’ and the poor 
girl’s lip quivered as she thought of little Amy, bowed 
down over her maps. Without pretending to notice 
her emotion, the lady asked if she thought herself 
competent to teach the English branches, with music 
and French? as these were all to which she wished a 
governess to devote her attention. Catharine replied 
in the affirmative. 

**Then I shall call and see your mother to- 
morrow, when we will arrange the terms.” 

Here was a new embarrassment. Would the lady 
take her after seeing where she lived? What if 
that horrid Mrs. Higgins with her young brood of 
unmanageables should be in the way? But there 
was no use in conjecturing, and too upright to pre- 
varicate or use any subterfuge, however harmless 
it might appear, Catharine gave her name, and the 
directions to find her mother’s dwelling. 

The lady rightly suspected that the family she 
was about to visit must be very destitute, and being 
a woman of fine feeling, and possessing a large 
share of consideration for others, she was not wil- 
ling to subject one who might be the future teacher 
and companion of her children to the invidious re- 
marks of servants; so, instead of ordering her cat- 
riage, she set out on foot for the home of Mrs. 
Clayton. 

The abodes of poverty were not unknown to her. 
Often had she been the angel of mercy to the sufler- 
ing and the destitute. Early left a widow, with an 
ample fortune at her control, she felt that she was 
but the steward of the Almighty’s bounty, and that 
at the dread day of judgment she must render an 
account of her stewardship. Belonging to one ot 
the oldest and most wealthy families in a Southern 
State, highly intellectual and accomplished, her 
society was courted, and her presence coveted, in 





the most select circles. Equally removed from 
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fanaticism on the one hand, and slavery to the world 
on the other, she enjoyed her Christian liberty, 
which allowed her to partake of all innocent recrea- 
tion, while at the same time it restrained her from 
spending that time which God had given to fit her 
for eternity, in idle extravagance, or a silly devo- 
tion to the caprices of fashion. Watching over her 
children, and the different members of her house- 
hold, with the strict watchfulness and gentle love 
of one who cared not only for their bodies, but their 
souls, she was yet devoid of all affectation of piety ; 
and those who saw her cheerful and unconstrained 
manner, and listened to the brilliant flow .of her 
conversation, welling up from the depths of a cul- 
tivated and richly stored mind, could scarcely be- 
lieve that she was the same woman who, on every 
Lord’s day, joined so devoutly in the worship of the 
sanctuary, or that that rich voice had fallen softly 
as the murmur of a summer fount on many a 
parched and weary heart. She was, in truth, 
** A perfect woman, nobly plann’d.”’ 

We have met Mrs. Clinton once before, on her 
return from Mrs. Arecher’s party, and we gladly 
accompany her now on her visit to the Claytons. 

To the delight of Catharine, Mr. Higgins had 
that morning consented to take his wife and children 
on a sleigh-ride to Harlaem. Such crying and 
screaming were never heard, such a perfect bedlam 
was never seen. Martin Van Buren was running 
about with his hair on end, while his mother was 
ordering him to be quiet, and behave like a gentle- 
man. 

‘‘T’ll never be able to make any thing genteel out 
o’ you in the world. I thought I should n’t when 
your father insisted on giving you that name of 
yours. I told him no good would come of it, for 
the Locofocos were all a low set; look at Henry 
Clay there, he behaves like a gentleman.” 

At last, after every chest had been rummaged for 
Stray garments, and two stools carried to the door 
for Henry Clay and Martin Van Buren to sit upon, 
Mr. Higgins made his appearance, and with Mrs. 
Higgins (who held the baby on her lap) beside him, 
and Mandy squeezed between them on the only 
seat, and the young Whig and Locofoco placed side 
by side, with some appearance of amicability, the 
party set out. 

Catharine was glad when she saw them drive 
from the door. Mrs. Clinton soon after reached the 
house, and a slight blush suffused the poor girl’s 
cheek as she opened the door for her visiter. One 
glance around the apartment into which she entered 


convinced Mrs. Clinton that she was among superior 
people. True, there was poverty, but none of its 
usual squalid and untidy accompaniments. Mrs. 
Clayton, though dressed in garments of coarse ma- 
terial, and plain fashion, had an easy self-possession, 
a dignity of demeanor, and a polished address, 
which commended her to the taste, as well as to the 
kind feeling, of the noble woman with whom she 
was conversing. With the utmost delicacy Mrs. 
Clinton drew from the widow the story of her 
bereavement, and learned also the cause of Catha- 
rine’s remaining but three months as a governess. 

‘*T intended taking your daughter home with me 
to-day, Mrs. Clayton, but there may be some 
arrangements you would like to make before her 
leaving you, and, as I have every reason to feel 
assured that I shall be pleased with Catharine, I 
leave with her the first year’s salary.” 

Mrs. Clayton fully understood the delicacy which 
prompted the offer, and her heart swelled with emo 
tion. At last one true woman had been found to 
whom she could commit her eldest darling, without 
fear of her being subjected to vulgar caprice, or 
licentious insult. 

The mother’s heart was glad, and from it, as from 
an altar, the mother’s grateful thanks arose like 
sweet incense to the throne of Him who bringeth 
light out of darkness, and maketh streams of conso- 
lation to spring up like waters in the desert. 

The first thing done by the Claytons was to pro- 
vide themselves with anew home. They succeeded 
in finding the upper part of a neat, but plain house, 
to which they removed immediately. One cart held 
all the heavier articles of furniture, and the lighter 
ones were carried by William and his sisters. They 
had been fortunate enough to meet with a quiet, 
neat family, and the tidy appearance of the place, 
forming a strong contrast to the unswept and un- 
washed house of Mrs. Higgins, was truly charming. 


governess over two lovely, sweet tempered girls, 
the elder of whom, both in person and manner, 
greatly resembled her sister Amy. What a change 
in one short month had been effected by the generous 
hand and the kind heart of one noble woman! A 
whole family, apparently on the brink of destitution, 
had been raised from sorrow to joy, from the gloomy 
depths of poverty, from the carking cares of cruel 
want, to the cheerful light of competence. 

O, for more Mrs. Clintons! O, that more pos- 
sessors of thousands would learn like her the luxury 
of doing good! [To be continued. 
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Yea! many a doubtful mind hath borne 
The deepest anguish, and in vain; 
And many a sincere heart is torn 
By jealousy and feigned disdain, 
From that fond being in whose breast 
The breath of love seemed growing chill, 
Which, had it been more fondly pressed, 
Had made that bosom dearer still. 
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But nay! that cursed inward pride 
Which counteracts the real desire, 
Burns far too fierce for man to hide 
The powerful influence of its fire. 
Yet, well the soul seems skilled in such 
A task, as if by duty taught 
To smother and to stifle much 
The dark idea, the sad’ning thought. s. WINNER. 





Catharine was soon installed in her office of 
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OLD AND UGLY. 





BY MRS. HUGHS, AUTHOR OF “ AUNT MARY’S TALES,” ETC. 





WE shall, without preface, introduce our readers 
into a small but exceedingly neat parlor of a house 
of very diminutive dimensions in the suburbs of 
New York. The furniture which the apartment 
was capable of containing, though the quantity was 
scanty, was of such a quality as to bespeak it 
originally to have belonged to a mansion of a much 
more important description than that which it now 
occupied, at the same time that it proved its owners 
to have possessed taste, as well as wealth, when 
they made the selection. On one side of this room 
sat, engaged with some knitting, an elderly female, 
whose pale face and attenuated form bespoke long 
continued suffering; whilst the mild and resigned 
expression of her countenance proved that though 
sickness and sorrow had worn down her frame, they 
had not impaired the gentle and pious erdurance of 
her mild and humble spirit. On the other side was 
seated, at a small but elegant writing-table, another 
female, apparently about four-and-twenty, who was 
so intently occupied with the business of writing 
that she scarcely ever raised her eyes from the 
paper, while the rapid motion of her pen proved 
that her mind was no less actively employed than 
her hand. At length the elder one spoke: ‘ Maria, 
dear !” said she, in a gently remonstrating tone, ‘‘ I 
do wish you would give over writing. You have 
scarcely ever moved from that table since six o’clock 
this morning, and now it is nearly six o’clock again. 
Indeed, you will bring on some severe illness by 
your intense application.” 

‘*Oh no! mamma, there is no fear!” replied the 
daughter, with a cheerful smile, though her eyes as 
she raised them from the paper looked red and 
strained; ‘‘I am much stronger than you give me 
credit for being, and shall be quite fresh again after 
a good night’s rest.”’ 

‘“That may be true enough, my child,” again 
urged the mother, ‘‘ but remember, Maria, the most 
robust constitution may be worn out with too severe 
and too long continued labor; and of all labor that 
of the mind is the most exhausting. And only think, 
my daughter, what would become of us if you were 
to lose your health!” 

‘** But you see no signs of that, my dearest mother! 
On the contrary, you have often said you were 
astonished to see how full of spirits I was in the 
evenings, even after a whole day of hard writing. 
I go to bed tired, it is true, but I rise again in the 
morning as fresh as ever. And oh! how sweetly I 
sleep through the night, when I lie down with the 
consciousness of having labored hard to fulfill my 
duties.” 





‘“* But, Maria, you appear to me now even to go 
beyond the fulfillment of the duties you have taken 
upon yourself to perform, and to be engaged actually 
in a work of supererogation. It is now six years 
since your dear father died,’ and as the widow re- 
ferred to this event, her voice trembled and her 
eyes filled with tears; ‘‘and when you found he 
was in a state of insolvency, you declared your de- 
termination, though then only eighteen years of age, 
to support me by your own exertions, and, as far as 
possible, to liquidate his debts; an obligation which 
very few, so young as you then were, would have 
thought of taking upon themselves.” 

‘* And how should i have deserved the large 
sums which my beioved father bestowed upon my 
education,’ interrupted the ‘daughter, ‘‘ had I not 
been willing both to assist you, and, to the utmost of 
my power, fulfill his engagements ?” 

‘¢ As far as the payment of his debt to Mr. Mein 
went, I was satisfied to see you labor; for it was a 
bitter trial to us both, to hear the reflections that he 
cast upon the uprightness and integrity of your 
father’s character. But that debt, as well as the 
interest on it, is now all faithfully discharged; and 
the other creditors have declared their determination 
never to take a cent of the money obtained by your 
labor, so that there is no necessity whatever for 
your persevering in such intense application, since 
your writings have now become so popular as to 
enable you, with a very moderate degree of industry, 
to supply our most extravagant desires.” 

‘¢ Well, my dear mother,” said Maria, with a 
sweet affectionate smile, ‘‘ only allow me one more 
week of hard labor, to accomplish an object on 
which my heart is exceedingly bent, and then you 
shall see me most delightfully idle.” 

‘* And what is the object that you wish to accom: 
plish ?” 

“Wait till I have secured the means of accom- 
plishing it, and you shall know all, dear mamma, 
but till then be good, and do’ not grumble any more,” 
replied the daughter playfully. The mother heaved 
a sigh, but remained silent, and the daughter’s hand 
soon ran on with its usual rapidity. For a week she 
remained, day after day, at her desk, scarcely allow- 
ing herself time to exchange an occasional word or 
two with her mother, who watched her labors with 
an anxious curiosity. At length the work was 
finished, and a large bundle of MS. despatched, and 
in a short time a highly satisfactory answer from the 
publisher having arrived, Maria flew to her mother, 
and throwing herself on her knees before her, and 
taking her thin attenuated hands and pressing them 
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tenderly between her own, she exclaimed—“‘ Now, 
my beloved mother, my labor is finished, and it de- 
pends upon you only to bestow the reward.” 

‘‘ What reward can I bestow, my dear child?” 
inquired the parent. ‘‘ You know if it were in my 
power to reward you it would only make me too 
happy to do so.” 

‘Oh, yes! you can reward me fully, amply!” 
replied Maria with animation. ‘‘ You know how 
much benefit you always derived from the Saratoga 
waters; but though I have so anxiously wished you 
to have recourse to them again, I never made any 
attempt to persuade you to it till we were out of Mr. 
Mein’s debt, for I was very sure that the remarks 
you would be subject to from him and his family 
would prevent your deriving any benefit from them. 
But now we are independent of them all; and here 
is money” (and, as Maria spoke, she took a bank 
note from her bosom and put it into her mother’s 
hand,) ‘‘to defray the expense of a long visit to 
Saratoga, which will, I hope, restore the health that 
sickness and sorrow have so sadly impaired.” 

‘‘Oh, Maria!” exclaimed Mrs. Darnley, (we had 
before forgotten to introduce her by her name.) 
‘Do you think I could bear to spend the money at a 
fashionable watering-place that you have had to 
work so hard for ?” 

‘‘Tf it were the gaiety ‘and fashion of the place 
that took you there, it would indeed bea strange 
thing for you to go. But when it is for the sake of 
your health, it becomes a duty which you owe to 
yourself, and more especially to me, my dear 
mamma, to try the experiment; for what could 
money procure that is half so precious to me as 
your health 2?” 

‘Oh, God!” cried the widow, raising her stream- 
ing eyes to heaven as she spoke, ‘‘ how can I be 
sufficiently thankful for the gift of such a child!” 

Here the sound of the door bell called their atten- 
tion, and, immediately on the door being opened, the 
voice of Charlotte Mein was heard inquiring if Miss 
Darnley were at home, and Mary had only just time 
to rise from her kneeling position and compose her 
countenance before the visiter entered. 

She was received with the politeness that always 
attends good breeding, but without any demonstra- 
ton of pleasure; for Maria’s mind was of too noble 
a character to admit of dissimulation, and to feel 
pleasure at receiving such a visit, was impossible. 
Charlotte, however, was all kindness and cordiality, 
for her mind was of a description, of which many 
are to be found, that will pass those who are con- 
sidered inferior in rank with coldness, and even con- 
tempt, unless an opportunity occurs of displaying 
Some peculiar advantage, or of inflicting a mortifi- 
cation, when immediately all coldness and reserve 
gives way to the most engaging and affectionate 
familiarity, 


”? 


‘‘T am come to see you again,” said she, after 


the first salutations were over, ‘‘ though I believe 
‘tls not less than a year since I paid you the last 
Visit, and you have never returned it. But I was 


determined not to be deprived, by your coldness 
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and reserve, of the pleasure of coming to see 
you.” 

‘“‘T am too much occupied to have time to visit 
any but a few very intimate friends,’’ returned 
Maria quietly. 

‘‘And, pray, what are we? We are not only 
friends but relations. You seem to have forgot, 
Maria, that pa and your father were first cousins.” 

‘‘ Oh, no!” said Maria significantly, ‘‘ J have not 
forgotten that, I assure you.” 

‘* To prove to you that we consider your ma and 
you as near relations, I came to you to show youa 
present that I received this morning of this elegant 
card-case. Leevy and I have each had one sent us. 
Is it not beautiful! And who do you think they 
came from ?” 

‘**] could not possibly guess,” replied Maria, with- 
out evincing the least desire to be informed. 

‘*From William Swinburn,’” returned Charlotte, 
in a tone of evident exultation. Maria gave a slight 
start, and a flush passed over her usually pale coun- 
tenance. Charlotte observed both, and, determining 
to improve her advantage, she proceeded—‘‘ I was 
astonished when I found he had sent me one, for I 
was so young when he went away that I should 
have imagined he would have forgotten me. I was 
only a girl at school, for he has been gone three 
years, and I am now very little more than fifteen. 
But I suppose he knew Leevy well enough to be 
sure he could not please her better than by showing 
me kindness. He, however, after all made a great 
distinction between us, for on opening her case 
Leevy found a long letter enclosed in it; and I wish 
you had but seen her face when she read it. I can- 
not pretend to say what was in it, for she would not 
let us see it, but both ma and I had our conjectures.” 
Charlotte now paused, though she might have gone 
on much longer without interruption, for both Maria 
and her mother were too much astonished to speak. 
The stopping of her voice, however, recalled the 
former to her recollection, and without making any 
remark upon what she had heard, she said— 

‘‘ The last time you were here you found me 
making preparations, as I told you, for a great event. 
It has been deferred much longer than I at that time 
anticipated, but it is now, I hope, very near its com- 
pletion. Mamma and I are going, in the course of a 
week or ten days, to Saratoga.”’ 

‘* To Saratoga !’’ repeated Charlotte, in extreme 
astonishment. ‘‘ Why, that is curious! We only 
yesterday got pa’s consent for us to go there 
too. But do you know what an expensive place 
it is ?” 

‘“‘ Oh, yes,” said Mrs. Darnley, ‘‘ it will not be my 
first visit to Saratoga.” 

“True! I remember hearing pa speak of Mr. 
Darnley being in the habit of taking you so fre- 
quently to the springs. But it was very hard work 
for us to prevail upon pa to take us, on account of 
the expense.”’ 

‘¢ My husband was never in the habit of putting 
money in competition with health; and Maria is 
following her father’s example, for she insists upon 
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my appropriating the results of her labors to an 
endeavor to improve my health.” 

*‘ People who can make money as easily as she 
can may afford to spend it on the gaieties of Sara- 
toga,” returned Charlotte, who, not feeling herself 
quite so comfortable as when she first entered, rose 
and took her leave. 

For some time after she was gone Maria sat in 
silent abstraction, which might have continued much 
longer, had her mother not interrupted it by saying, 
‘Ts not this a very curious story about William 
Swinburn, Maria?” 

“Rather so,”’ was the daughter’s reply. 

‘He did not seem to think very highly of Olivia 
Mein,”’ said Mrs. Darnley. 

‘‘ Nor dol believe he does so yet,” rejoined her 
daughter, who seemed to make a strong effort to 
banish the painful idea from her mind. 

‘* T used to think his affections were very differently 
engaged,’ continued the mother, ‘‘ and have often 
flattered myself that he would some day or other 
prove himself capable of appreciating the character 
of my Maria.” 

‘¢ Tt was hardly likely that such a partiality, even 
if itever existed, would outlive three years of hard 
rubbing in a foreign and essentially mercantile world. 
It is possible, too, that by this time he hag learned so 
much of the value of money, as to place great im- 
portance on Mr. Mein’s wealth. But that he should 
look upon his daughter in any other light than merely 
as the vehicle by which a portion of it may be trans- 
ferred to himself, I cannot believe, and it is this con- 
viction that would give Charlotte’s hints their chief 
poignancy. That he has forgotten me, I can both 
imagine and forgive, but that he can ever look upon 
Olivia in any other light than that of a very pretty 
girl, and the daughter of a rich man, is impossible. 
And, after all, mamma,” added the amiable girl, as 
she forced a smile to her countenance, and strug- 
gled to speak cheerfully, ‘‘ beauty and wealth are 
two most powerful auxiliaries.” 

‘*T would not exchange the beauty of your counte- 
nance for Olivia’s fine complexion and beautiful 
features, or her, splendid tresses, of which she and 
her mother are both so proud, into the bargain,” said 
Mrs. Darnley. 

** No, my dear mother,” said Maria laughing, ‘‘I 
believe you would not indeed! But remember the 
old saying about ‘every crow—.’ Where would 
you find any one who would not laugh at the idea of 
your putting Maria Darnley, aged twenty-four, with 
a sort of muddy, indescribable complexion, a nose 
that is unfortunately thickest where it ought to be 
smallest, gray eyes and inexpressive hair, for after 
all there is a great deal of expression in hair, in 
competition with Olivia Mein, who is not yet quite 
twenty, with finely formed dark sparkling eyes, a 
beautifully curved mouth, skin as white as alabaster, 
and hair, certainly the blackest, brightest and most 
beautiful lever saw. All these William has often 
seen and admired, and we must not be too severe 
upon him, if, by this time, he has persuaded himself 
that, with the advantage of three additional years’ 











experience, she may have overcome many of her 
faults, and become internally, as well as externally 

: ? 
beautiful. But though he may have persuaded him- 
self to this, his noble and generous nature can never 
have so deteriorated as to blind him to the faults 
which a renewed intercourse with Olivia will soon 
lay open to him; and I grieve to think, if it be really 
as Charlotte insinuated, of the thorns that he is plant- 
ing in his future course through life.” 

“*He will deserve all that he meets with,” said the 
widow, whose naturally meek and humble spirit was 
roused, by this slight upon her daughter, in a manner 
that nothing directed toward herself could have 
excited. 

** Well! let us not condemn him to punishment 
too hastily,” said Maria gently. ‘‘ Perhaps Charlotte 
may be mistaken in the conclusions she has drawn, 
for she acknowledges she did not see ‘‘:e letter.” 

‘¢ But the circumstance of there being a letter at 
all, and that, too, a very long letter, and sent in so 
private a manner, are sufficient proofs of the truth 
of what she inferred.” 

Maria breathed a deep sigh. ‘‘ Things must take 
their course,” she said, and then added inwardly, 
*‘T will pursue the straight and open path of duty; 
and though my affections can never alter, I can for- 
give him for the cliange that may have taken place 
in his.” 

All the business of fitting dresses, and arranging 
the various articles of ‘the toilet, which precedes a 
visit to a fashionable watering-place, with those who 
expect to shine in the gay circle, can be so easily 
imagined, that we shall pass it over and bring Mrs. 
Mein and her daughters to the much-desired spot at 
once. Mr. Mein having conducted them thither, 
returned home almost immediately, on the plea of 
business, and very soon after, his wife received a 
letter from him, the following extract from which 
she read, in all the tremor of strong excitement, to 
her daughters. 

**On my arrival at home, the cook told me that 
the day after we left a very superb carriage had 
driven up to ‘the door, drawn by two of the most 
beautiful horses she had ever seen, and that a foot- 
man in a very splendid livery came and asked for 
you; and, on being told where you were, he went 
back to the carriage and immediately returned with 
a card, which he desired might be given to you on 
your return. I went directly to the card-box to see 
who the visiter was, whenj to my surprise, I read 
the name of Frederick Randolph, from Canton. 
I lost no time in going to all the principal hotels and 
boarding-houses, to try to find him, intending, 4s 
soon as I did so, to send for you to come home ; but 
I could learn no tidings of him. Several people 
had seen the elegant equipage, which they all con- 
cluded to be that of some foreign ambassador, 1t 
being so much more splendid than any thing they 
were in the habit of seeing, but nobody could tell 
where it was to be found. I have put off writing 
two or three days, hoping it might be in my pow 
in the course of that time to give you more satis 
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factory information; but I have at length concluded 
that he must have left the city almost immediately 
after calling at our house, and, as the weather is 
exceedingly warm, it is most probable he has gone 
to some watering-place ; I will endeavor to ascertain 
to which, and will let you know as soon as I find it 
out. Who knows but he may even take it into his 
head to join you at Saratoga? If he should do so, 
tell Leewy and Lotte to take care not to lose their 
wits when figuring away in that elegant carriage.” 

“Well! who would have thought it!’ cried Mrs. 
Mein. ‘‘ So my dear cousin Fred is come back at 
last! And just as kind as ever; for it seems he had 
come to New York on purpose to see me, since he 
left it as soon as he found I was not there. Oh! 
how delighted I shall be to see his handsome face 
once more !” 

‘‘ And how delighted I shall be to see and ride in 
his handsome carriage !” said Charlotte: 

‘* And to have his footman, in such splendid livery, 
standing at our backs at table,’’ added Olivia. 

‘‘How I shall watch every carriage that I see,” 
rejoined the younger sister. ‘‘I hope he will come 
soon, before much more of our time is expired !”’ 

“Oh! as to that,” returned the mother, ‘‘ your pa 
will not be very particular in keeping us to any 
fixed time if we are with him; for he knows that 
you can have a much more constant intercourse 
with him in sucha place as this, than if you were 
even at home. And I should wish you to see as 
much of him as possible, that you may learn to love 
my dear cousin Fred as I have always loved him.” 

“Dear me, ma! I never knew that you were so 
very fond of him till lately,” said Charlotte. 

‘“Why, what was the use of saying any thing 
about it, as long as there was no likelihood of my 
ever seeing him again? It was only painful to my 
feelings to talk about him. ‘But as soon as I heard 
that he was possessed of a large independent fortune, 
I of course felt sure he would return before long to 
his native country, and then there was some pleasure 
intalking about him. But I hope, girls,” continued 
the prudent mother, ‘‘ you will not think of saying 
to him that you had never heard of him till within a 
year or two; but, on the contrary, speak of the 
affection that I have always had for him.” 

‘Oh! of course!” replied Olivia, whose mind 
was just capacious enough to take in any little 
scheme of cunning or duplicity. 

‘‘ How long is it since he went away, and where 
has he been living all this time ?” asked the younger 
daughter. 

“Let me see! I have been married three-and- 
twenty years, and he had been gone at least three 
years before I was married; so that it is not less 
than twenty-six years since he went away.” 

“Then he is pretty old by this time,” remarked 
the same daughter. 

“ Not very old, after all, Charlotte,” returned the 
mother. ‘‘T believe he was about nineteen when 
he went. A gentleman who was going to settle at 
Canton took a great fancy to him, and proposed to 
lake him with him asa sort of clerk. He at first 








declined the offer, on account of his mother, who 
was a widow and entirely dependent on him; but 
the gentleman offered to advance a sum of money 
for her support, to be paid back by instalments from 
his salary, which was to be a much larger one than 
he could procure here, so he agreed to go. We 
were all very sorry to part with him, for he was a 
sweet, handsome fellow, as you will admit when 
you see him, for he cannot now be more than five- 
and-forty, and his beauty is of a kind that wears 
well—a clear dark complexion, and jet black hair, 
that curled so beautifully that we used to plague him 
by saying we were sure he rouged, and put his hair 
in papers.” 

‘How I should like to see him! I think his hair 
and mine must be very much alike,” said Olivia, as 
she stood arranging her curls before the glass. 

** Tt will not be long I expect before you have that 
pleasure; and I hope, girls, when you do see him 
you willtake particular pains to make yourselves 
agreeabl him, and then who knows what may 
happen ? 

‘* Perhaps Leevy may before long be riding in 
that elegant carriage as her own,”’ said Charlotte. 

‘Well, now let us go and take a walk to the 
spring,” said the mother, smiling with pleasure at 
the suggestion; ‘‘ for I declare the excitement has 
made my headache dreadfully. I wish my feelings 
were not so easily excited. People of sensibility 
have really a great deal to bear!” And so saying, 
the sensitive mother and her two daughters proceeded 
to the spring, where they found abundant opportunity 
of gratifying their.feelings by expatiating to their 
various acquaintances, upon the riches and splendor 
of the relative by whom they hoped soon to be joined 
—for the suggestion of Mr. Mien, that he might pos- 
sibly visit the springs, was immediately adopted by 
them as a fact. 

‘‘Ma,-is Mr. Randolph any relation to Maria 
Darnley ?” asked Charlotte, as she saw that young 
lady advancing toward the spring, in a simple but 
exceedingly neat dress and a large sunbonnet, and 
carrying a bottle in her hand. 

‘““No! to be sure not, child!’ returned the mother, 
not very well pleased at being interrupted in a glow- 
ing description that she was giving to an old lady of 
her cousin Fred’s brilliant complexion, fine teeth 
and eyes, and bright black curly hair, ‘‘ You know 
Maria Darnley is related to you by your pa’s side, 
and cousin Fred is my relation.” 

“Then I will go and tell her about his being 
come,” said the daughter, ‘‘ for I shall enjoy seeing 
how she will pretend not to care about it.” And 
with this amiable object in view she went forward 
to meet Maria, with that cordiality which she ever 
exhibited when she had any thing to communicate 
which she thought (as she elegantly termed it) would 
spite her. But Charlotte’s enjoyment on the occasion 
was much greater than she had anticipaied, for if 
Maria tried to hear the announcement with indif- 
ference, she was at least very unsuccessful in her 
endeavor. Her color, which was never very high, 
almost entirely forsook her cheeks, and then, as if 
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shocked at its own delinquency, rushed back with 
such force as to suffuse both face and neck; whilst 
an evident tremor was discernible in her voice as 
she said, ‘‘I am glad to hear you are likely to have 
so great a pleasure! But I must hasten to take the 
water to my mother,’ she added, as the person at the 
spring, having filled the bottle, presented it to her— 
‘‘ for she is not so well as usual this morning.” 

‘*T wish you had but seen her, Leevy !” said Char- 
lotte, as she returned to her former place beside her 
mother and sister; ‘‘I declare I almost thought she 
would have choked with envy.” 

‘La! Charlotte!” said Olivia, tittering with an 
evident expression of delight. 

“ May I, ma’am, inquire the name of the young 
lady to whom you spoke a short time ago, and who 
went away with a bottle of water?” said a voice at 
the elbow of the younger sister. 

Charlotte looked round to see who it was that had 
addressed her, and saw that the speaker was a 
gentleman, or, we believe, from his Geocdinely 
simple appearance, Charlotte would have denied his 
right to that title, and insisted that he was only a 
man, apparently far on to sixty years of age, with 
hair almost entirely white, a yellow complexion, and 
a form so exceedingly attenuated that the skin of his 
body appeared literally to be drawn qver bare bones. 
Charlotte, with a haughty air, cast her eyes over the 
person of the speaker, and then answered in a tone 
of voice that evidently indicated that she did not 
wish to prolong the conversation. ‘I believe her 
name is Darnley.” 

‘**T took the liberty of asking, because I heard the 
lady that I believe is your mother, speak of her 
being a relation of yours,” said the stranger. 

‘¢ She is a relation, I believe, but a very distant 
one,” returned Charlotte, turning her head away as 
she spoke, and addressing her sister to avoid any 
further remarks from her neighbor. But her effort 
was not successful, for the moment she had ceased 
speaking he again spoke, without appearing to notice 
any of her hints. 

“Ts the lady we were speaking of married?” he 
asked. 

‘“No!” returned she, ‘‘nor is she likely ever to 
be.”’ 

‘* May I ask why ?” 

‘* Because she is old and ugly. Unless,” added 
Charlotte, as if recollecting herself, ‘‘she should 
chance to meet with some one as old and ugly as 
herself.” 

Here Olivia began to giggle. ‘‘I declare, Char- 
lotte,” said she, ‘‘ you are the queerest girl.” 

‘Tt would not be a very difficult thing for her to 
find such an one,” returned the stranger, without 
appearing to notice either Olivia’s giggle or her 
remark. 

‘*T should think not!” returned the saucy girl; 
and as she spoke she cast her eyes significantly on 
the person to whom she spoke. Again Olivia 
giggled. 

‘**T could not see much of her face,” continued the 
incorrigible stranger; ‘‘but her figure is exceedingly 





good, and the beautiful simplicity of her dress shows 
great delicacy of taste.” 

‘* It shows great delicacy of purse,” returned his 
antagonist, in an exulting tone of voice, as if she 
thought she had made a very smart reply. But her 
neighbor, impervious to all her points, proceeded, 
without seeming to notice what she had said. 

‘“‘ Her voice, too, as Shakspeare says, seems 


= 


Ever low, gentle and soft, 
An excellent thing in woman. : 

At the moment the stranger uttered these words, 
but without having heard them, Mrs. Mien turned 
from a lady to whom she had been speaking, and 
said, ‘‘Charlotte! why do you speak so loud? you 
are attracting the attention of every body about 
you!” 

This rebuke, coming as 1t did, at the very moment 
of the stranger’s remark, was too much for Char- 
lotte’s philosophy, and she became almost purple 
with rage. Now, though Charlotte might generally 
be called a very pretty girl, for she had remarkably 
fine hazel eyes, with long beautiful eyelashes, a clear 
bright complexion, good teeth, and luxuriant auburn 
hair, yet her mouth was rather too large and her nose 
a little too long, and when she happened to get into 
a passion, (which was not a circumstance of very 
unfrequent occurrence,) the muscles of those two 
features, by a sudden contraction, caused her upper 
lip and nose to turn up, so as to give an almost 
ludicrous appearance to her face. Assured from 
these symptoms that nothing was to be expected 
from the younger daughter but violent invectives 
and impertinent rejoinders, Mrs. Mein had sense 
enough to know that her wisest course was to take 


‘| her out of the way of observation, and, therefore, 


telling them that she wished them to accompany her 
in a lengthened walk, they all left the spring, and 
as they were, before they had gone far, joined by 
some beaux, for the girls were at that time the belles 
of the place, Charlotte soon recovered her good 
humor. 

‘‘My dear Maria! what is the matter?” asked 
Mrs. Darnley, looking at her daughter with anxiety, 
as she entered the bed-room with the bottle of medi- 
cinal water. 

‘“‘ Nothing,” returned Maria, forcing a smile on 
her face as she spoke. 

‘Something has agitated you; I know you too 
well, Maria! not to be sure that something has 
occurred to distress you, and | entreat you to tell me 
at once what it is.’’* 

‘Nothing has occurred which ought to agitate 
me,” returned Maria, while the big drops trembled 
in her eyes; “and I am afraid if I expose my weak- 
ness, you will be as much ashamed of your daughter 
as I am of myself.” 

‘“ Shame is a feeling that you never have excited, 
my child, and I believe it is impossible for you ever 
todo it. But tell me, what is it that has distressed 
you?” 

Maria then, with as much composure as she could 





command, told her mother of the intelligence that 
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Charlotte had so eagerly communicated, and then | have no right to say that he has done any thing dis- 
added—‘‘ Now though there was nothing in this that | honorable. I acquit him entirely. And now, after 
ought to have given me pain, yet I must confess the | begging you will do the same, dear mother, let us 
idea that he was come fraught with letters and mes- | drop the subject, and you shall soon see me composed 
sages from William, nay, that he was perhaps | and even cheerful.” So saying, Maria began to busy 
accompanied by William himself, come to claim his | herself about some of her pursuits, and the conver- 
bride, or at least to obtain the sanction of her father | sation was dropped. 
to their engagement, did for the time rather over- Si 
come me. But it will soon be over, my dear mother, When Mrs. Mien and her daughters took their 
and if you will leave me to myself for a short time, | accustomed seats at the dinner table, Charlotte, to 
you will soon see me as usual again.” her infinite mortification, saw that her acquaintance, 
r They are none of them worth caring for,” re- | or rather antagonist, of the morning, was seated 
turned the parent, in a tone of indignation. ‘‘ Wil- | directly opposite to her. ‘‘ Leevy,” said she, stretch- 
liam as little as any of them; and I am only sorry | ing her head across her mother and addressing her 
that one who knew so little how to value such a | sister, who sat at the other side of her parent, at the 
heart as yours, my dear child, should ever have had | same time speaking in a tone sufficiently elevated to 
any power over it.” be heard at the opposite side of the table, ‘‘ didn’t 
“Oh! do not speak so severely of him, my dear | you think that all new comers took their seats at the 
mamma,” remonstrated Maria, as she wiped away | foot of the table, and rose as the vacancies occurred 
the big tears from her eyes. ‘It can never be any | above them ?” 


mitigation of my pain to hear him condemned. And| ‘Hush, Charlotte!” said the mother, who, for once, 
after all, perhaps Charlotte was under a mistake with | seemed sensible of the impertinence of her daughter’s 
respect to the subject of his letter.’ remark. He, however, for whom it was intended, 


“No! Maria! It was no mistake, and I will tell | either did not hear, or did not choose to notice it, but 
you now, for I think it better you should know at | asked her, in a very polite tone, to allow him to 
once, what I had thought I would conceal from you | help her from some dish that stood near him. Char- 
for the present at least. Whilst you were out walk- | lotte, however, was not to be so appeased, for every 
ing yesterday, I had a visit from Mrs. Mien, and she | rancorous feeling had been excited by their conver- 
then told me in unequivocal terms, that Olivia had | sation in the morning, and she had vowed to be re- 
received a letter from William, containing a declara- | venged. Charlotte, like many other young ladies, 
tion of love, and that if he was at all successful in his | and we fear young gentlemen also, imagined herself 
business, she had no doubt that Leevy would be able | witty because she was pretty ready at giving ridicu- 
to prevail upon her father to consent to their union, | lous names and drawing offensive comparisons, and 
for it was well known she had long been attached to | she was determined to play off her talent on the pre- 
him. And therefore, Maria, the sooner you banish | sent occasion. The circumstance of her mother 
him from your mind the better, for he is not worth | being seated between her sister and herself, gave 
thinking of.” her an excuse for speaking in a voice loud enough 

“If I believed that of him,” returned the daughter, | to be heard by him for whom it was intended— 
‘‘T could very soon banish him from my heart; for I | whilst, as ina mock whisper, she said—‘‘ Leevy ! 
could not long love any one whom I did not esteem; | Did you ever see a skeleton dressed in yellow 
but it is the conviction that, though he has in this | leather?” This, of course, threw Olivia into one of 
instance deceived himself, his heart is still noble, | her accustomed giggles, when her mother—who had 
generous and kind, that makes the stroke so hard to | been too busy talking to one of her neighbors about 
bear—for I know that he is laying up years of misery | her cousin, Mr. Frederick Randolph, of Canton, and 
for himself.” his elegant equipage—to hear what her younger 

‘ Perhaps this Mr. Randolph may have had some- | daughter had said, being disturbed by the noise of 
thing to do in the business,” suggested Mrs. Darnley. | the elder one, exclaimed— 


“As Olivia is his relation, it is possible that his ‘‘ Do, Leevy, stop that giggling! It is impossible 

fortune as well as that of Mr. Mein has pleaded | to hear what is said for your noise.” 

eloquently, and made him forget your prior claims.” ‘¢ Oh, ma! Charlotte ’s so funny—it is impossible 
‘‘ My dear mother,” cried Maria, with warmth; | to keep from laughing!” said the daughter. i} 

~ you must not talk of my claims, for William was Charlotte turned her eyes toward the ‘“ yellow P 

under no engagement to me.” skeleton,” but was convinced, from the perfect | 
“ Did he never claim any promise from you?” equanimity of his countenance, that he had either q 
“None!” was Maria’s short but emphatic reply. not heard, or not understood the application of what | 
“Nor give you any himself?” she had said; and disappointed in her attempt to i 


“No,” returned the daughter. ‘‘ The most that he | throw back upon him some of the mortification that 
ever said was on the night that he came to take leave, | she had experienced in the morning, she sat for some 
when he said, ‘I go, Maria, to endeavor to amend | time silent. At length, after the desert was placed 
ny fortune, and if I sueceed you will soon see me | upon the table, a happy thought struck her, and pick- 
back, to claim that which could alone make that ing out a-half ripe, half withered cherry from a plate 
fortune Worth having.’ I will not pretend to deny | of cherries that stood near her, she said, still address- 


the intrepretation that I put on his words; but yet I | ing the sister, in whom her wit was always sure to 
8* 
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find a ready listener, and a constant admirer, and 
still speaking in the same pretended whisper in 
which she had before addressed her— 

‘*¢Leevy, do you know what this is like?” and, as 
she spoke, she held the cherry toward her sister. 

‘© No,” returned Olivia—‘‘ what is it like ?”’ 

‘¢ The end of Maria Darnley’s.nose! And this,” 
she added, holding up a mildewed leaf of the same 
fruit, ‘* is the exact shade of her complexion.’’ 

This was too much for Olivia to hear without a 
loud giggle—while her mother again said, with con- 
siderable impatience— 

*Leevy! I told you before not to make so much 
noise.” 

‘Oh, ma! you should hear Charlotte, and then 
you would not wonder at my laughing.” 

** Well, I wish Charlotte would keep her wit for 
another time, and not disturb the whole company 
with it.” 

*¢ Do you know what Bacon says of wit?” asked 
the skeleton, (an appellation which’ we adopt, both 
on account of its appropriateness, and for want of 
the real one,) addressing Charlotte as he spoke. 

**T know nothing about Bacon, or his sayings 
either,” answered she, turning her head away con- 
temptuously, to show that she did not wish to enter 
into any conversation. But the same obtuseness 
that had been evinced on every former occasion, 
was still displayed by her antagonist, who gontinued, 
with as much composure as if he had been listened 
to with the most respectful attention. ‘He says 
that true wit is, like the finest salt, without bitter- 
ness.” 

Again Charlotte’s lip and nose were turned up, for 
she had no lack of readiness of perception, and at 
once saw the application. But not so Olivia, whose 
mind was of a much feebler nature, and she there- 
fore only tittered and said— 

‘* How queer, to compare wit to salt. Who ever 
heard of such a comparison ?” 

“Tt is one, however, for which he has high 
authority,’ returned the skeleton, ‘‘ for you know 
our Savior says to his faithful followers—‘ Ye are 
the salt of the earth!’ ”’ 

To this Olivia could neither object nor assent, for 
she knew but little of either the Savior or his say- 
ings, and her mother having now risen from. the 
table, she and her sister followed her, to the piazza. 

Mrs. Mein took her seat on a part of the piazza 
that was sheltered from the sun, amongst some other 
elderly ladies, who were not disposed to follow the 
usual.custom of resorting to their bed-rooms; and 
Olivia stood waiting for Charlotte to accompany her 
up stairs to murder the time, when the gentlemen 
were engaged with their smoking and their wine, 
with their accustomed siesta. But Charlotte’s tem- 

per was at present too much ruffled for her to think 
of sleeping, and she stood turning over in her mind 
in what way she could revenge herself upon the 
impertinent stranger, for the severe, though quiet 
cuts he had given her. She had found (for, as we 


have before said, Charlotte was far from being defi- 





cient in penetration) that nothing, however insult- 
ing, that was directed toward himself merely, had 
appeared to be noticed or understood; but the mo- 
ment she had attacked Maria Darnley his feelings 
had been aroused; and as, like many other silly 
girls, she had no idea of any warm interest being 
discovered by a gentleman toward a female but from 
motives of love or marriage, she took it into her 
head that he must actually have fallen in love with 
her relative. Under this conviction, she resolved, 
the first opportunity, to make Maria her butt, as the 
most certain way of paying off some of her debts to 
the offender. Nor was it long before chance fur- 
nished her with the power of putting her determina- 
tion into execution, for at the very moment that she 
stood cogitating the matter, Maria came out of the 
house with a bottle in her hand, which showed that 
she was on her way to the spring for water. With 
one of those swift glances which pass so rapidly 
across the mind, Charlotte determined to put her 
resolution into execution, and only regretted that the 
skeleton was not by to give her an opportunity of 
cutting with a two-edged sword. But though she 
was not disposed to lose the present chance, another 
and still more favorable one might follow before 
long, and therefore she called out— 

‘* Come here, Maria—I have something to say to 
you.” 

“ What is it?’? asked Maria, who endeavored to 
speak cheerfully, but from a feeling that my readers 
can readily understand, there was a slight tremor in 
her voice. ‘ You must tell me quickly, for Iam in 
haste to fetch water for my mother.” 

“Have you heard of the new fashions that are 
just come in ?” 

** No—what are they ?” 

‘‘Why, snub noses are now all the rage; and 
some gentlemen are almost losing their wits in ad- 
miration of them.” 

‘*T am exceedingly sorry for it on your account, 
for it will be particularly hard upon you!” was the | 
retort which immediately rose to Maria’s lips; but 
she checked the unworthy impulse, and said, laugh- 
ing—‘‘ Indeed! I am delighted to hear it! Then my 
poor little nose will become respectable after all ; 
and it really deserves to be so, for it is a very good 
little nose, and performs all its duties admirably.” 

Charlotte felt that she had the worst of it, but she 
was determined to make another trial. 

‘‘ A new style of complexioh, too, is become quite 
the go,” she continued. ‘‘It is neither white, nor 
black, nor green, nor blue—but a mixture of all ; s0 
that a variety of shades is displayed at once.” 

‘Oh, that is only consistent with a well known 
principle of nature,” returned Maria, and the voice 
which had trembled when she believed the affec- 
tions of her heart were about to be attacked, was 
now firm, and even playful—* for we are all aware 
of the charms of variety. How curious it will be if 
I should become a beauty, after all !”’ she continued, 
with the most unaffected gaiety. ‘I am only afraid 
it would turn my poor head.” 

‘“ No fear !” said one of Mrs. Mein’s companions, 
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who had been an attentive listener to all that had 
passed, ‘* you have too much strength of mind to 
be carried away by mere personal beauty.” 

‘“‘ So we are all apt to think when we view a pos- 
session only as the property of another ; but we all 
know that it assumes a very different character 
when it becomes our own; and I, for my part, am 
so warm an admirer of beauty, that I believe I must 
acknowledge that He indeed knew well our nature, 
who taught us, when we prayed, to say—‘ Lead us 
not into temptation.’ ” 

This was said in so simple, unaffected, and at the 
same time feeling a manner, that even Charlotte 
was silenced, and Olivia did not utter a titter, whilst 
the lady to whom it was addressed turned her eyes 
with an expression of warm admiration to a point of 
the piazza a little behind where the younger ladies 
of the party stood, and evidently exchanged a look 
of sympathy with some one in that quarter. Char- 
lotte saw the look, and curious to know who was 
there to correspond to it, she turned suddenly round, 
and, to her infinite mortification, she beheld the 
skeleton, standing where he had evidently heard 
all that had passed; and with a glow of admiration 
evident even upon his sallow visage. What her 
mortified feelings might have driven her to, we are 
unable to say, for at this moment the attention of the 
whole party was arrested by screams of agony echo- 
ing from various quarters, while men came rushing 
past the house as to some object of the most alarm- 
ing nature. It was not long before it was ascer- 
tained that a man who was driving a very heavily 
loaded wagon, finding that one of his horses was 
disposed to be restiff, and seeing that it was occa- 
sioned by something being amiss with the gears, 
jumped off his seat with the intention of putting it to 
rights, when his foot was caught by something, 
which threw him down, and he fell under the 
heavily laden vehicle, and was instantly killed. 
A circumstance of so shocking a nature cast a 
gloom over the whole place. The gentlemen busied 
themselves in seeing the body of the unfortunate 
man conveyed to his home, which was within a 
couple of miles of the place where he met his death. 
The ladies retired to their chambers, and all was 
silence and solemnity in that usually gay and festive 
Spot, 

‘IT wonder where Miss Darnley is?” said the 
lady we have before mentioned as an admirer of 
our heroine, on taking her seat, which was next to 
Mrs. Mein’s, at the supper table. ‘She half pro- 
mised me to join us at supper this evening. She 
has never yet taken a meal out of her mother’s 
room since she came. She is a most exemplary 
daughter,” 

‘‘ She pays her mother great attention, no doubt,” 
returned Mrs. Mein. 

“If you wish to know where Miss Darnley is,” 
said the skeleton, who, to Charlotte’s mortification, 
seemed always to be where she least wished him— 
“T can tell you, for I saw her only a few minutes 
ago in the house of mourning, hushing the young 





infant that the mother’s distress rendered her in- 
capable of attending to, on her bosom, and lulling 
its cries with a voice that might have been taken 
for an ‘ angel’s whisper.’ ” 

‘“* That is just like her,’”’ rejoined the lady; ‘‘she 
sets us all an example, which we should do well to 
follow.” 

‘* Tt is a part of her business to play the amiable,’ 
said Charlotte, whose evil star would not permit her 
to be silent. ‘‘ She is always writing about some 
fine heroine or other, and by degrees, I suppose, she 
learns to act the character.” 

‘¢ But as she must have to describe characters of a 
contrary description,’’ said her antagonist, ‘‘ how 
does it happen that she never learns to act the bad 
ones ?” 

‘Perhaps she does! We are not always with her 
to know how she acts.” 

‘** But we have pretty good authority for knowing 
that she not only never neglects her duty, but even 
sometimes goes beyond it. How many daughters 
could we find who would, by their own hard labor, 
pay any of their father’s debts ?”’ 

This was a home-thrust, that silenced even Char- 
lotte, and made Mrs. Mein sit very uneasily on her 
seat, for as Mr. Mein was the only one of Mr. 
Darnley’s creditors who could be prevailed upon to 
receive any of the fruits of his daughter’s labors, in 
payment of the father’s debts, she could not but sup- 
pose that this extraordinary character, who appeared 
so well acquainted with Maria’s history, knew per- 
fectly well who the creditor was that had accepted 
payment from her. Anxious, therefore, to put a 
stop to the conversation, and but little disposed to 
eat, she rose from the table, and proceeded to the 
piazza, followed by her daughters, the lady her 
neighbor, and the obtrusive skeleton, or, as he 
might be called, their shadow, for he never seemed 
to be many yards from them. Just as they got on to 
the piazza, Maria appeared, returning from her visit 
of benevolence, and Mrs. Mein, who felt that every 
attempt to put Maria down had produced a very 
contrary result, whispered to Charlotte to let Maria 
be, whilst she herself determined to take a patron- 
izing tone, and therefore, accosting her, she said— 

‘* Well, Maria, you have been acting with your 
usual benevolence! I hope you have got your little 
charge hushed to sleep ?”’ 

‘** Yes, I believe it is, at last, in a sound sleep!” 
returned Maria. ‘‘ But how did you know where I 
had been? Have you, too, been there ?” 

‘‘The ske—this gentleman told us!’ said Char- 
lotte, and for once a blush of shame suffused the face 
of the generally unblushing girl. 

‘‘Then you, no doubt, were the person,” said 
Maria, turning with a look almost of reverence to 
Charlotte’s enemy, ‘‘ who put the liberal donation 
into the little girl’s hand, to be given to her mother 
when she was more composed; and which the child 
gave to me to take care of, till that time. You must 
have moved very softly, for I was unconscious of 
any one having been in the house.” 

*‘T moved-on tiptoe,’”’ replied the other, ‘for I 
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was afraid of disturbing the poor woman; and would 
not for the world have interrupted one of those sweet 
notes which even the little infant seemed to feel. I 
simply, therefore, put my mite into the child’s hand, 
and retired.” : 

“Mite!” repeated Maria, involuntarily; then 
added, with a sweet smile—‘‘I do not know whe- 
ther I might not be in danger of envying you the 
power that you have exercised so liberally, were I 
not aware that there are services which ‘gold can 
never buy,’ that are scarcely less important, and 
which are in the power of the most destitute to ad- 
minister. So that, between the two, I hope the poor 
family will receive all the comfort that circum- 
stances will admit.” 

‘*Oh, I should not wonder if they are, before 
long, in a better situation than they ever were in 
their lives before,” said Mrs. Mein. ‘‘ There are a 
great many rich people here at present, and if you, 
Maria, would take upon you to plead their cause, 
it is not an unlikely thing that you might raise quite 
a large sum.” 

‘Then suppose I commence with you,” returned 
Maria, who was not without a spice of mischief in 
her composition; and, as she spoke, she took a 
pencil, which was suspended round her neck, and a 
letter from her reticule. ‘‘ And now, ma’am,”’ she 
continued, ‘‘ what sum shall I put opposite to the 
name of Mrs. Mein ?”’ : 

‘* Oh, Iam not one of the rich ones!” cried that 
lady. ‘It is very little that I have in my power to 
give, at any time, and especially when at this ex- 
pensive place. Besides, I understand there is to be 
a subscription paper handed round the dinner-table 
to-morrow, so that I must keep my mite to give then, 
for one does not like to be singular, you know.” 

Some little accidental circumstance now inter- 
rupted the conversation. Maria hastened to her 
mother. The skeleton—but we pretend not to keep 
cognizance of him. Mrs. Mein sat down to watch 
her daughters promenade, laugh, giggle, and make 
themselves very agreeable with the young dandies. 

The following morning Maria was returning from 
the house of mourning, where she had been an early 
visiter, rendering every assistance that tenderness 
and sympathy could afford; but her mind occupied, 
as she pursued her way, with one engrossing sub- 
ject; for though Maria’s judgment, which was clear 
and powerful, told her it was one that ought to be 
banished from her mind, her heart, alas! was too 
warm, too tender, to yield all at once to that stern 
monitor. As she proceeded, she was struck, on hap- 
pening to send her eyes to a little distance before, 
with the appearance of a gentleman that she saw 
advancing with a rapid step toward her. Her 
heart, in spite of her conviction that she must be 
mistaken, began to beat violently. She looked 
again—the walk, the air, the general contour of the 
person, was such that she began to think it was im- 
possiblé she could be deceived, and her limbs trem- 
bled so, that she found it impossible to walk straight. 
The next moment a smile of recognition, from the 


person himself, proved beyond a doubt that it was 
indeed William Swinburn that was approaching. 

‘* He is come to confirm his engagement,” thought 
she, ‘‘ or perhaps even to claim his bride.” And at 
the thought she made a strong effort with herself, and 
before he had actually reached her she was able to 
speak with tolerable composure, and she was deter- 
mined not to permit herself again to be deprived of 
her self-command, even though the fine expressive 
eyes on which she had so often gazed with delighted 
admiration, seemed literally to dance with joy. 

“How long have you been at the Springs?” 
asked she, after the first salutations were over, and 
he had told her that he had only been a very short 
time in the country. 

‘IT have only this moment arrived,” replied he, 
‘and came directly to meet you.” 

‘Then you have seen mamma?” she returned, 
in an inquiring tone. 

‘*No! I have not spoken to a creature, except 
one gentleman, with whom I am acquainted, and 
who told me where I should find you.” 

And, as he spoke, he turned to walk with her, and 
drew her hand, (which he had still held, notwith- 
standing she had made several attempts to withdraw 
it,) under hisarm. This, however, Maria could not 
submit to, and drawing it gently‘away, but anxious, 
while she did so, that it should not have any appear- 
ance of being dene from a feeling of pique or ill- 
humor, she said, in as cheerful a voice as she could 
assume— 

‘« Three years’ residence in a warm climate does 
not appear to have had any deleterious effects on 
your constitution, for I never saw you looking better 
than you are doing at present.” 

The bright, sparkling expression of Swinburn’s 
countenance was in an instant changed to one of 
extreme seriousness and anxiety, and, without seem- 
ing even to have heard what she had said, he ex- 
claimed— : 

‘‘ Maria! why is this? You used to be in the 
habit of taking my arm when we walked in the 
country. There surely, then, cannot be any objec- 
tion to your taking it now ?” 

‘‘Circumstances are different now,” returned 
Maria, with a forced smile. 

‘‘ How different? Oh, Maria, is it possible that 
what I have been told is true?” 

‘‘T know not what you have been told—but I 
know that it is not likely that Olivia Mein would be 
very comfortable at seeing you and me walking arm 
in arm together.” 

‘Olivia Mein! What ha’ Olivia Mein to do-with 
me?” exclaimed the young man in astonishment. 
‘‘T am not accountable to her for what company I 
walk with.” 

‘‘ William,” said Maria, with a look of great in- 
genuousness, ‘‘I am not in the habit of dealing in 
mysteries, and shall, therefore, treat you with the 
frankness that I think I deserve from you in return. 
Tell me, then, if a correspondence has not existed 
between you and her within the last year?” 





‘‘ She wrote one letter to me, and I wrote one to 
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her—that is all the correspondence that has taken 
place.” 

‘‘ But vour letter contained a declaration of love.” 

“Tt didso. Of love pure, glowing and sincere !”’ 
replied the young man, whose mind seemed at once 
to have penetrated the veil. ‘But of love for 
whom?” he added, with a smile—‘‘ of love for 
Maria Darnley. She, the only being that I have 
ever loved !” 

“But was not that a curious subject to write to 
her upon?” asked Maria, still at a loss to under- 
stand the real state of the case. 

“ You shall know all, my Maria,” returned the 
lover; ‘‘for though it is a subject that I should 
never have thought of speaking of, but in self- 
defence, I have no notion of letting a shadow of 
doubt remain on your mind out of delicacy to one 
who has shown so little respect for herself. I last 
year received a letter from Olivia, which she said 
she had written as her mother’s substitute, who was 
unable at the time, in consequence of a sore finger, 
to hold a pen; and requesting me to make some in- 
quiries about a gentleman, a relative of her mo- 
ther’s; and also begging I would send two card- 
cases, one for each of her daughters. But though 
Olivia commenced by saying she wrote merely as 
her mother’s amanuensis, she soon lost sight of that 
character, and, after giving me a good deal of news, 
there was a passage that I can give you by rote, for 
I have read it too often, and studied it too anxiously, 
not to know it word for word. ‘It has been re- 
ported for some time that your old friend—(and there 
was a dash under the word old)—is going to be mar- 
ried; but I did not believe it, till a few days ago, 
when Charlotte went to call upon her, (for we have 
always tried to pay her every attention in our 
power,) and found her busy preparing some much 
gayer clothes than she is in the habit of wearing. 
On Charlotte’s making some remark about them, she 
said, with a half laugh, that she was preparing for a 
great occasion. Charlotte, in her blunt way, asked 
her what it was, when Maria replied, ‘It is a sort of 
secret at present, but you will soon hear of it, when 
it takes place.” : 

“This looked so much like a confirmation of the 
report,”’ continued Swinburn, ‘ that I acknowledge 
itmade me very unhappy, and would have made me 
much more so, if it had not been for the concluding 
part of the letter, which was of so extraordinary a 
character, that, although I do not believe that I am 
particularly prone to vanity, I could not but con- 
sider it to convey some very pointed insinuations. 
Determined, therefore, whether you were married 
or single, that no uncertainty should remain on her 
mind with respect to my feelings, I wrote to her, 
and told her how my affections had always been en- 
gaged, and how I was persuaded they would ever 
remain as long as I lived. How she could, from 
this, contrive to propagate a report that I had made 
a declaration of love to her, I leave to herself to ex- 
plain, and shall certainly call upon her to do so.” 

“Oh, no!”? said Maria, “let me beg of you to 
allow the matter to drop. I am perfectly satisfied, 1 





assure you, of the truth of all you say, and should be 
sorry to have the matter pursued any further.” 

‘* But it is not your conviction alone, my dearest 
Maria, that is sufficient. Your mother, her mother, 
her sister, and every one to whom it has been told, 
must be convinced that she has propagated a faise- 
hood! They shall never have it in their power to 
say that Maria Darnley took a rejected lover of 
Olivia’s. She must be exposed td them all.’ 

‘Oh, indeed! you must be more merciful! Con- 
sider—she is a very weak-minded girl, and scarcely 
sufficiently accountable to deserve punishment.” 

‘* Maria,” returned the young man, with energy, 
“TIT can forgive folly, and pity weakness; but for 
duplicity, cunning and falsehood, I know no tolera- 
tion. I will expose her, and it would be my wish 
that you should be present when I do so.” 

** Not for the world!’ cried Maria: ‘‘ and I wish 
exceedingly that you would give up the thought.” 

‘** On this one point you must permit me to follow 
my own judgment; but in all things else it will be 
the delight of my life to endeavor to gratify your 
every wish. And now,’ continued he, in a less 
serious tone of voice, ‘‘this matter being settled, I 
must account for my sudden return to America. 
Very soon after my arrival in Canton, I had the 
good fortune to become acquainted with a gentle- 
man who, I may say, united in himself all the 
characters of father, friend, patron and brother. 
After the arrival of Olivia’s letter, he soon ob- 
served the depression of spirits which it produced, 
and, as his generous kindness to me called for my 
utmost confidence, I made him acquainted with the 
whole affair. I cannot say that he gave the same 
credit to Olivia’s statement that I had done. On the 
contrary, he seemed to be strongly convinced that 
it was a cunning artifice to alienate my affections 
from you, and at the same time to make me under- 
stand where they might be placed with more cer- 
tainty of a return. Finding, however, that I still 
continued to be exceedingly anxious, though I must 
confess that his suggestions had staggered my faith 
considerably, he proposed, on being about to visit 
this country himself, that I should accompany him; 
placing the motive for my doing so entirely to his 
own account. I found, immediately on landing, 
where you were, and should have flown hither in- 
stantly, had it not been necessary, on account of 
some plans of my friends, that I should submit a 
little longer to the pangs of suspense. These now, 
however, are over, and I find my Maria just what I 
left her.” 

*‘ Only, three years older,’’ said Maria, smiling, 
‘‘ which is no trifle when a woman has already got 
beyond twenty.” 

‘Time has not touched you, and passed me 
over, you may depend,” replied the lover, laugh- 
ing. ¥ 

‘* When you see Olivia, you will think he had not 
had the heart to touch her, for she looks as young 
and beautiful as she did when we used so often to 
admire her.” 

‘‘ My dear Maria, I would not give one look of 
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yours for all Olivia’s beauties, though I do not pre- 
tend to deny that they are both great and numerous. 
But give me the face where the ‘soul shines through 
and quickens all.’ ” 

They were now at the house, and Maria hastened 
to communicate the happy intelligence to her mo- 
ther, while William waited in the entry until sum- 
moned to go and pay his respects to Mrs. Darnley, 
whose feelings, when she found that her Maria, her 
beloved and inestimable daughter, was not destined 
to be a prey to disappointed hopes and blighted 
affections, may easily be imagined :— 

* Joy seized her withered veins, and one bright gleam 

Of setting life shone on her evening hours.” 

‘¢ There is a gentleman down stairs, madam,”’ said 
a servant, as Mrs. Mein opened her room door, at 
which he had knocked—‘‘ who says he is just come 
from Canton, and that he wishes to see you and the 
young ladies.” 
~ “Oh! he is come at last!”’ exclaimed Mrs. Mein, 
in an ecstasy of delight. ‘‘ Come, girls! make haste 
and let us go down stairs to see my dear cousin 
Fred! Leevy, do loosen a ringlet or two to play 
about your neck, for the black hair shows the white- 
ness of your skin to so much advantage. And put 
your new gloves off—there is no need of Sloves in 
the house, and it is a pity to cover those hands of 
yours.” 

‘** Ma does not give herself any concern about my 
looks !’’ said Charlotte, pettishly. 

**Charlotte! how foolish to talk in that way!’ 
remonstrated the mother. ‘But, you know, Leevy 
is the older, and therefore the more likely to take 
Cousin Fred’s fancy. But I am sure, if you hap- 
pened to please him best, it would be all the same to 
me. Well, come—we are all ready; now let us go. 
Oh, what a flutter my heart is in!” 

So saying, the mother, followed by her two daugh- 
ters, proceeded to the private parlor, to which the 
servant had directed them. On Mrs. Mein’s enter- 
ing the room, William Swinburn stood before her, 
but, not on the instant recollecting him, she ex- 
claimed— 

‘‘ This surely cannot be Cousin Fred!” 

“Why, ma! it’s William Swinburn!”’ cried 
Olivia, with a sort of half pleased, half frightened 
look. 

‘William Swinburn! Why, so it is, to be sure !” 
returned the mother, in a voice in which disappoint- 
ment and pleasure, vexation and exultation, seemed 
to be all equally blended. 

‘What, in the name of goodness! has brought 
you back so soon? Have you seen any thing of 
Cousin Frederick Randolph?” 

‘‘ We came over in the same vessel together.” 

** And where is he now ?” 

‘*‘T believe you will see him at the Springs before 
long.” 

“Oh, well !—that is delightful! I am perfectly 
sick with impatience to see him. I have always 
been so much attached to him. But you have re- 
turned much sooner than was expected.” 








“T have—but I came on important business. | 
am come on a matrimonial expedition!” and, as 
William spoke, he cast a significant look at Olivia, 
who blushed and hung down her head. 

“Oh! I understand you,” said the lady, with a 
Sort of simpering smile. ‘ But I hope, William, you 
will act cautiously, and not attempt to take any ma- 
terial steps until you have consulted Mr. Mein.” 

‘*T am afraid that advice has come too late, for I 
am already positively engaged.” 

“* Engaged '” screamed the matron. “Is it possi- 
ble that you have been so unprincipled as to draw 
my child into an engagement without the knowledge 
of either Mr. Mein or myself?” 

**Ma, hush!” cried Olivia. 

‘‘T was not aware, my dear madam, that either 
Mr. Mein or yourself had any thing to do with the 
disposal of Maria Darnley.” 

“Maria Darnley !” vociferated the enraged mo- 
ther. ‘‘ Was it to Maria Darnley that you wrote the 
long love-letter last year, and enclosed it in Olivia’s 
card-case !”’ 

**Ma—do hush!” cried Olivia, in as great an 
agony of shame as she was capable of feeling. 

**Ma—are you crazy?” exclaimed Charlotte. 
“You surely don’t. know what you are talking 
about !”” 

**T know very well what I am talking about. I 
am talking about a declaration of love that this 
young man wrote to your sister last year; and 
though I have no wish that she should receive his 
love, I have still less notion of her being made a 
foel of by him.” 

‘*Ma! nobody ever told you that it was love for 
me that was declared in that letter,” remonstrated 
Olivia, considerably relieved by the idea that the 
whole ridicule of this business might be laid upon 
her mother’s misconception of the affair. 

‘** Nobody ever told me in plain words, perhaps, 
but I was made to believe it; and I did believe it, 
and I believe so still !” 

‘¢T am sure I never thought it was,” said Char- 
lotte. 

And here we must do Charlotte the justice to say, 
that she did not, in this instance, tell a falsehood. 
It is true that she never believed the letter was of 
the nature that Olivia tried to make them think it 
was; but she saw what were her sister’s wishes, 
and readily gave her aid toward forwarding them. 
Charlotte had one redeeming quality, which, if her 
sister had possessed a mind capable of making use 
of it, might have converted her vices into virtues, 
and produced, from her strong and energetic charac- 
ter, a noble and estimable woman. Charlotte was 
extravagantly attached to Olivia, but, unfortunately, 
that sacred tie of sisterly affection was neither re- 
strained by honor, nor regulated by principle; and 
Olivia, who might have made any thing of her that 
she had chosen, employed her merely as a tool, to 
aid her in her designs of artifice and cunning. But 
we beg pardon of our readers for having kept them 
so long from the scene of action. 

‘““T believe the matter may be easily explained,” 
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said Swinburn, addressing himself to Mrs. Mein— 
“] wrote to Miss Olivia, it is true, and expressed 
myself in all the ardor of passion; but the object of 
that passion was Maria Darnley, not your daughter.”’ 

“A very likely story, truly !” returned the lady. 
“Jt isa very likely thing that you should write to 
my daughter, with whom you had never corres- 
ponded, nor ever had any great intimacy, to tell her 
of your love for Maria Darnley! No, Mr. Swin- 
burn, you must not expect that so contemptible a 
subterfuge will pass current with me, however my 
foolishly good-natured daughter may try to aid you 
in it.” 

“Then,” added the young man, ‘‘as I cannot 
submit to be suspected of a falsehood, I must be 
obliged to produce Miss Olivia’s letter. to me, and 
beg she will, at the same time, show my answer, 
which was elicited solely by the strain of her 
epistle.”” 

And, as he spoke, he put his hand very deliber- 
ately into his pocket, and brought out a letter, which 
Olivia knew at once to be her own. Darting across 
the room, as if an electric shock had passed through 
her, Olivia endeavored to snatch the letter out of his 
hands ; but he was too much upon his guard for her 
to succeed; and, in an agony of fear, she ex- 
claimed— 

‘Oh, Mr. Swinburn! do not, I entreat you, show 
that foolish letter!” 

‘Then, at any rate, let mine be shown!’ remon- 
strated he. 

‘‘Oh, I hav n’t it! I cannot tell where it is! I 
believe it is burnt!” ‘ 

‘Yes, [saw you burn it, Leevy, just before we 
came away!” said Charlotte, with as much com- 
posure as if she had spoken the simplest truth. 

‘Oh, well—I am too much a man of business not 
to keep a copy of my letters,” returned William, 
“and I have it here!” unfolding a paper as he 
spoke. 

‘There is no need to show either of them,” inter- 
rupted Charlotte. ‘‘ Ma knows well enough that it 
is nothing but a misunderstanding of her own. 
Don’t you, ma?” added she, appealing with a 
significant look to her mother. 

‘Oh, yes !” replied the mother, in a subdued tone, 
for she was convinced by the agitation of her elder 
daughter, at the thought of her letter being exhibited, 
that the sooner the matter was hushed up the better. 
“Tam convinced I was mistaken, and therefore we 
will drop the subject.” 

‘Before it is finally abandoned,” said Swinburn, 
“T must give you notice that if I ever hear of your 
propagating the idea, in any form, of Maria Darnley 
having accepted a rejected lover, both these letters 
shall be immediately made public.” 

“Oh, there is no danger of any of us being 
anxious to claim the honor of your addresses,” re- 
turned Charlotte, recovering her usual pertness. 
“On the contrary, we shall be most anxious to have 
the pleasure of congratulating you and your young 
and beautiful bride.” 


‘And believe me,” said Swinburn, gently, yet 








emphatically, ‘‘ you never saw a bridegroom prouder 
of his bride than I shall be when I can call Maria 
Darnley wife.” 

So saying, he bowed to each and left the room. 
The moment the door was shut, a loud derisive 
laugh, evidently intended for him to hear, burst 
from Charlotte; whilst Olivia made an attempt at 
her usual titter, 

*¢ Poor things,”’ thought William, a smile of con- 
tempt passing over his fine countenance—‘‘ they 
fancy themselves Maria’s superiors. But let a very 
few years pass over their heads, and see which will 
have the advantage, even in personal appearance. 
When time has tarnished the brilliancy of their 
complexions, and destroyed the delicate moulding 
of their features, where will their beauty be? 
Whilst my Maria’s face, which bespeaks the rich- 
ness of her well-stored mind, and the benevolent 
purity of her heart, will only gain fresh lustre from 
each succeeding year.” 

Though Charlotte had made an effort to laugh, in 
the hope of mortifying Swinburn, she was really but 
little disposed for gaiety; and she, with her sister, 
accompanied their mother to the bed-room, where 
they spent the time in gloomy silence and inactivity, 
with the exception of dressing for dinner, until the 
bell rang to call them to partake of that meal. The 
dinner, too, passed over almost without a word being 
spoken by any of the three. To be sure, Charlotte’s 
tormentor was not there, so that nothing occurred to 
provoke her to pertness, and she seemed but little 
disposed to cheerfulness. 

‘* Well, one blessing is, Cousin Fred will be here 
soon, and then we may raise our heads and look 
down upon this saucy young fellow and his paragon 
of excellence,” said Mrs. Mein, as se and her 
daughters, from a feeling that they were hardly 
willing to acknowledge to themselves, returned to 
their bedroom, instead, as was their usual custom, 
of going first to meet their acquaintances for awhile 
on the piazza, and form some plan of amusement for 
the cooler part of the afternoon. 

‘‘How I shall enjoy stepping into his handsome 
carriage, whilst they are standing by, trying to look 
as if they did not care,’? added Charlotte, and with 
this pleasing anticipation she threw herself on the 
bed beside Olivia, who was so fond of that sweet 
place of repose that Charlotte, in her gayer mo- 
ments, often declared she was bed-ridden. But 
sleep will not always come when called for, and, 
after turning over and over for two or three hours, 
Charlotte started up; and shaking her sister, whose 
quiescent mind seldom committed the sin of fright- 
ening away the drowsy god with ‘thick coming 
fancies,”’ she cried— 

‘‘ Come, Leevy, get up—and let us dress and zo 
down stairs! I am tired to death of being stewed 
up here. I cannot tell what induces people to leave 
their fine large rooms, at home, in the very warmest 
weather, to be cooped up in these little cubby holes. 
I declare I do n’t care how soon pa comes to take us 
home, for I am tired to death of this place.” 
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“What! go home just at the very moment that 
we know for certain Cousin Fred is coming?” 

‘¢ Oh, I question whether William Swinburn knew 
any thing about it. Their having come over in the 
same vessel was no reason that he should know 
whether he was coming to the Springs or not.”’ 

‘* But it is most likely he will come—for if he has 
any thing like the anxiety to see me, that I have to 
see him, he will not be willing to wait for my re- 
turn home.” 7 

“But I don’t suppose, ma, that he has any thing 
like the anxiety to see you, that you have to see 
him!” said Charlotte, with a laugh very nearly 
bordering on contempt. ‘‘ He has no daughters that 
he wants to get rich husbands for; nor has he any 
hope of getting a large fortune by your death.” 

‘*Hush! Charlotte, I declare you are too saucy 
for any thing,” said the mother, in a’ tone of irrita- 
tion: and the daughter proceeded with her dressing 
without any further remark. 

Just as the business of the toilet was completed 
with both the sisters, Charlotte, happening to go to 
the window, exclaimed— 

‘Oh, ma! ma! Look here! I do believe here 
is Mr. Randolph’s carriage! It is so elegant! I 
never saw so superb a carriage in my life !”’. 

Immediately her mother was at the window. 

“Why, to be sure it must be Cousin Fred com- 
ing—there can be no doubt of it. Come, girls, come! 
Let us go down to be ready to meet him. He will 
find, though he comes to a strange place, there are 
warm hearts to meet him here.” 

So saying, she bustled down stairs and hastened to 
the piazza, her daughters following close at her 
heels. The carriage had by this time driven up to 
the steps of the piazza, on which several ladies and 
gentlemen were standing, admiring the splendid 
vehicle. A footman, in a very handsome livery, 
had just jumped off the seat beside the coachman, 
and was coming up the steps, when Mrs. Mein met 
him. 

‘Pray, whose carriage is that ?”’ she asked. 

The man touched his hat respectfully, and said— 
‘* Mr. Randolph’s, madam.” 

‘*Mr. Randolph’s? What—Mr. Randolph, of 
Canton ?” 

‘Yes, madam,” replied the man, with another 
touch of his hat. 

**And where is Mr. Randolph? Is he in the 
carriage ?” 

‘* No, madam—Mr. Randolph is here !” 

‘* Where ?—where ?” cried she, in a tone of the 
utmost impatience and agitation. ‘‘ Where can I 
find him? He is my near relation, and I am all 
anxiety to see him.” 

‘Mr. Randolph is there, madam !” said the man, 
pointing with a smile he in vain endeavored to 
suppress, to some one to whom Mrs. Mein’s back 
was turned. 

She looked round, but could see no one that she 
had not seen fifty times before. 

‘* ‘What do you mean ?” she exclaimed, in a voice 
almost choked with rage, for she now was per- 





—— 





suaded the man was making game of her. “ What 
do you mean by ‘there?’ Why don’t you tell me at 
once where he is ?” 

‘* That is Mr. Randolph, madam !” replied the 
man, and as he spoke he pointed to the—skeletoy ! 

‘‘' That my Cousin Fred? It is impossible. You 
are making game of me, fellow! But your master 
shall know of it.” 

“Tt is just as I expected,” said Mr. Randolph, (for 
we will now drop the death-like appellation of 
skeleton.) ‘I thought you would not be willing to 
acknowledge me.” 

‘Is it possible?” cried Mrs. Mein, in extreme 
astonishment. ‘‘Can it be possible that you are my 
Cousin Frederick ?” 

‘* All that sickness and a warm climate have left 
of him,” replied the gentleman, with a smile. 

** But why did you not make yourself known to 
us at first ?”? asked Mrs. Mein. 

‘**T had very little reason to suppose that I should 
be acknowledged,” replied the Canton merchant, 
‘‘when I found your daughter,” and, as he spoke, 
his eye rested on Charlotte, ‘‘ was unwilling to ad- 
mit Miss Darnley to be a relation, though she 
stands, I believe, in the same degree of consan- 
guinity to her as myself.” 

‘¢ My dear Fred,” expostulated the lady, in a tone 
that she meant to be most affectionately prepossess- 
ing, ‘‘ how could you think of minding what a silly 
girl said? You surely did not judge of the mother’s 
feelings by the pert speeches of the daughter.” 

‘T have generally found the manners of the chil- 
dren a pretty fair criterion by which to judge of the 
mind of the mother.” 

Then turning to his servant, who had taken his 
stand at the back of his master, he said— 

‘‘ Go, tell Mr. Swinburn that the carriage is wait- 
ing '” 

The man obeyed, and Before Mrs. Mein had de- 
termined how to renew the conversation, which 
Mr. Randolph did not appear at all disposed to do 
for her, William Swinburn came out of the house 
with Mrs. Darnley leaning on his arm, whilst Maria, 
with a look of modest, unassuming gentleness, fol- 
lowed behind. As soon as Mr. Randolph saw her, 
he went forward, and, taking her hand, he drew her 
arm within his and led her to the carriage, Into 
which he handed her, Mrs. Darnley being already 
seated in it; then getting in himself, was followed 
by Swinburn. Mr. Randolph bent forward and 
touched his hat to his relatives. The footman re 
mounted the box—the coachman cracked his whip, 
and the carriage was out of sight in an instant. 

‘* Ma, how very kind your Cousin Fred is !” said 
Charlotte, who could not resist the temptation of 
giving her mother a taunt. 


s4 9) 
“Anda pretty business you have made of it, 


returned the mother. “ This is all your doing, with 
that saucy tongue of yours. I have often told 
it would make you smart some day. And now, the 
day is come !” 

‘‘ Well, who could ever imagine that your hand- 
some Cousin Fred, with his black glossy curls, and 
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-ed and white skin, and that ugly old yellow skele- 
ton, were one and the same person 1? 

| hope your pa will never know how you have 
behaved—he would never forgive you as long as he 
lived!” said the mother, as she turned into the 
house, and proceeded to shut herself up in her 
chamber, to brood over her disappointment ; whilst 
her daughters found comfort in laughing and talking 
with the beaux, who are always ready to flutter 
around a pretty face. 

On the ringing of the bell for supper, Mrs. Mein 
looked anxiously for her newly discovered relative, 
but in vain. He did not appear, though this was the 
first day on which he had been absent fi rom any meal 
since they had first noticed him. She inquired of her 
daughters if they had seen the carriage return, but 
they had been taking a pretty long walk, and could 
not therefore give her any information. After tiring 
herself with watching, waiting and conjecturing, she 
at length retired to bed, determined to endeavor by 
every assiduity and mark of tenderness to erase the 
unpleasant impressions which it was but too evident 
Charlotte had made. 

Morning came, however, and the summons to 
breakfast was given—but no Cousin Frederick 
obeyed the call. She would gladly have made 
some inquiries about him, of either the waiters or 
some of the company, but she was so conscious 
that their meeting the day before had been so much 
an affair of merriment throughout the house, that 
she could not make up her mind to speak to any one 
on the subject. 

After breakfast, the usual stroll to the spring 
helped away a little of the time, and she returned 
resolved to ascertain, through means of the cham- 
bermaid, whether he were in the house or not; and 
if he were, to send and request the pleasure of a 
visit from him. On arriving, however, at the hotel, 
she saw, with a mixture of astonishment and con- 
sternation, his carriage standing before the piazza, 
with traveling trunks strapped behind, as if pre- 
pared for a journey, and the owner himself pacing 
back and forward, closely buttoned up in an over- 


coat, for the morning was rather chill, and giving,’ 


occasionally, directions to his servant about the 
arrangement of some dressing-cases, and other 


smaller articles, that were to go in the inside of 


the vehicle. 
‘* My dear cousin,” said she, going up with one 
{ her blandest smiles, while Olivia and Charlotte 
followed after, trying, as they had been instructed, 
to look as sweet as possible—‘‘ I have been watch- 
ing ever since yesterday afternoon, with the great- 
est anxiety, to see you. 


( 


Surely you must have 
taken a very long ride, as you were not back to 
supper.”? 

“No, our ride was not a very long one—but I 
Spent the evening in the private parlor, which Mr. 
Swinburn had engaged for Mrs. Darnley.” 
jae Why, you have really taken quite a romantic 
‘ancy to Maria Darnley and her mother,” returned 
she, endeavoring to smile; but the muscles of her 

9 








face were so unwilling to be so operated upon, that, 
instead of a smile, they produced a perfectly ludi- 
crous distortion. 

‘‘Oh, no—not at all romantic,’ returned the 
newly discovered relative—‘‘I am merely en- 
deavoring to pay off a small portion of the debt I 
owe those ladies.” 

‘“‘ Owe a debt to them!’ exclaimed Mrs. Mein, in 
surprise. 

‘¢ Yes, my dear madam, I owe them more than I 
can ever repay, for what they did for my poor mo- 
ther in her sickness.”’ 

‘* Perhaps they may have gone to see her sometimes 
—I do not know—for I was myself in too bad a state 
of health to pay her the attention I could have 
wished. But I am sure they could not do more, for 
they were themselves, at the time, almost destitute 
of the means of existence.”’ 

** It is little that a dying invalid requires, but the 
consolation of sympathy and kind attentions. Inas- 
much, therefore, as they gave this to my mother in 
her last moments, they gave it to me, and I must 
ever consider myself their debtor for it.’ 

‘‘T presume that they, or Mr: Swinburn, which- 
ever it was that gave you the account, greatly ex- 
aggerated their services; so that I believe you need 
not allow your gratitude quite to overpower every 
other feeling.” 

‘There is not much danger of the description of 
their attentions having been exaggerated, as I neither 
received it from Mr. Swinburn nor themselves, but 
from one who could scarcely even be called an 
acquaintance, for she merely knew them in conse- 
quence of living next door to my mother, and meet- 
ing them, occasionally, by her bed-side, where she 
described Maria as watching, day and night, over 
the dying sufferer, and administering the consola- 
tions of religion and the balm of sympathy to her 
wounded spirit.” 

‘For which she no doubt calculated upon being 
well rewarded,” said the lady. 

A flash of indignation and contempt shot from Mr. 
Randolph’s eye, and he looked as if about to say 
something very severe ; but he recovered himself in 
an instant, and, in his usual quiet way, said— 

‘* She no doubt did calculate upon a very high re- 
ward, and she will not be disappointed, for our 
Savior has said—‘ As much as ye have given a cup 
of cold water, in my name, to one of the least of 
these my children, ye have done it unto me.’ But 
any recompense in this world she had very little 
right to look for. I had been unfortunate in my 
speculations, and had it in my power to make only 
such remittances to my mother as were barely sufli- 
cient for her support; so that, after her death, the 
few eflects she left merely covered the expenses of 
her interment, and her physician’s bill. Her atten- 
tions to my mother would never have come to my 
knowledge (for Mr. Swinburn was unacquainted 
with my relationship to the neighbor on whom Maria 
had so tenderly waited) but for the circumstance of 
my going to the place where she had lived, to en- 
deavor to hear all the particulars of my parent’s last 
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moments, when I was referred to Mrs. Darnley and 
her daughter; but my informant had so little ac- 
quaintance with them, that, as they- had changed 
their residence since my mother’s death, she was 
unable to direct me where to find them. But, in 
taking pains to exonerate them from the imputation 
of selfishness, I forget that they are waiting my 
summons to commence our journey. Go,” he added, 
to his servant, who stood near him, ‘and tell Mr. 
Swinburn that every thing is ready.” 

“You are not surely going away just at the mo- 
ment we have met!” exclaimed his astonished 
companion. 

““We are going off immediately, for Mr. Swin- 
burn, like all young men in similar circumstances, 
is impatient to be married.” 

‘He must have been remarkably fortunate,” said 
Mrs. Mein, whose features exhibited the distortions 
almost of convulsion, ‘if in so short a time he has 
made enough to enable him to keep both a wife and 
her mother.” 

“Such industry, sobriety, and talents as he pos- 
sesses could not fail to make money rapidly. I have 
watched him closely for three years, and know that 
he could afford to marry a wife even without a 
dower, as well as with the incumbrance you men- 
tion. But, as my adopted daughter, Maria Darnley 
will not certainly go to him portionless !”? 

This was a bitter trial, and after having in vain 
endeavored to awaken the tenderness of her insen- 
sible relative, Mrs. Mein, as a last effort, tried the 
experiment of throwing herself back in hysterics, 
probably calculating upon her daughters being so 
near as to prevent her falling very far. At the same 
mcment Mrs. Darnley and her daughter, each hold- 


ing an arm of Swinburn, came out of the house. 
Maria, who never saw suffering without flying to 
offer her aid, immediately drew her arm from that 
of her lover, and ran to assist the daughters to sup- 
port their mother, but Charlotte almost savagely 
pushed her away, saying— 

‘* Be off! We want none of your help !” 

Mr. Randolph, who had heard and saw all, turned 
to Maria, and said— 

** You are only exposing yourself to insult! Go. 
therefore, and join your mother, and I will see Mrs. 
Mein properly attended to.” 

Maria did as she was desired, and took her seat 
beside her mother in the carriage, into which Swin- 
burn had handed her. The young man then went. 
and, with the assistance of Mr. Randolph’s servant, 
carried Mrs. Mein to her apartment, followed by her 
daughters, who were not a little annoyed, as they 
proceeded along the passage, by the inquiries of the 
various boarders, whom her screams brought to 
their doors, of ‘‘ What is the matter?” Mr. Ran- 
dolph waited the return of the physician, who hap- 
pened to be in the house at the time, and whom he 
had requested to visit the lady; but on his coming 
back and assuring him, with a smile he in vain en- 
deavored to repress, that she would soon be well 
again—slipping a bank note into his hand, in 
acknowledgment of the trouble he had given hin— 
the so much talked of Cousin Fred stepped into his 
carriage, followed by Swinburn, and the party 
immediately drove off, leaving Mrs. Mein and her 
daughters to comfort themselves by endeavoring to 
establish the charges of duplicity, cunning and art 
against Maria, in addition to those already alleged 





against her of being “‘ Old and Ugly.” 
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TH LAMP. 





BY ANNA T. 


H. TAYLOR. 





“¢ But the most singular of all other things is a lamp, which is kept burning on the coffin of Louis XVIII., and which, 
it is said, is to be continued burning until Louis Philippe dies—he being the next (if he dies on the throne) to whom 


the lamp will pass until his successor dies ”’ 


A LAMP upon a coffin’s lid, within a royal tomb, 

Forever burning, though all else is wrapt in deepest 
gloom! 

Years, years have passed since first its ray in that lone 
vault was shed, 

And still that lamp burns ever there, ‘a watcher o’er the 
dead.”? 

It shines upon a monarch’s tomb, a pale unearthly light, 

Just like a star whose trembling rays scarce pierce the 
clouds of night. 

But when the stately head that now wears Gallia’s royal 
crown, 





Shall sink beneath the weight of years and chilled in death 
lie down, 

That lamp upon his coffin then in loneliness will burn, 

Until the next that wears the crown shall to the dust 
return. 

But oh! give me the cheering light that gilds the Chris- 
tian’s grave, 

Who in the humble church-yard lies, or where gree? 
forests wave. 

Faith ever casts a radiant beam on his untroubled sleep, 

And Christ above his humble tomb more faithful watch 
shall keep. 











LIFE IN DEATH. 


INSCRIBED TO S.GORDON NASH. 





BY ALICE G. LEE. 





“To die and not be missed, is infamous.” 


Say—when ye die would ye leave no trace 
On earth, that was once your dwelling place? 
Passing away like the whispering wind 

That leaves no breath of pérfume behind ; 

Or as the ripple upon the shore 

Parts with a kiss, and is seen no more? 


The dew-drop sparkles, and is exhaled ; 
The brightest star of the eve is paled; 
The Iris hues of the rainbow fade ; 

And sunset deepens to evening’s shade. 
Thus from the earth we must pass away ; 
We know “ the fairest the first decay.” 


When cometh the dark and solemn hour, 
When the hand of death hath mystic power 
To still each throb of the beating heart— 
To bid all life from the pulse depart— 

To rob the cheek of its roseate dye— 

To quench the light of the beaming eye— 


When feeling that soon a narrow bed 

Must be hewn out for that weary head, 
Would not this thought in thy darkness cheer, 
To know all would hold thy memory dear— 
Thine image cherished would still remain, 
Although thy face were not seen again? 





There is a yearning within each breast, 

A secret wish that is not represt, . 
To live in the heart of some cherished friend, 
When with kindred dust the form shall blend. 
It takes a chill from the icy breath 

That comes to thee from “the reaper Death.” 


Cherish the thought—’t is in kindness sent, 
With every act of our life ’t is blent; 

Although we trace not the hidden spring, 

And sterner warning aside would fling, 
Through a long, proud life this wish man bears, 
An angel that’s cherished unawares. 


Full many a kindly tone and smile, 

That have cheered a breaking heart the while, 

But for this yearning had ne’er been spoken, 
Though the soul was bowed, the heart had broken. 
Full many a prayer had been urged in vain, 

But for this link of the spirit’s chain. 


Let no one say that his task is o’er, 

That bonds of earth are for him no more, 
Until by some kind or holy deed 

His name from forgetfulness is freed : 

Until, by words from his lips or pen, 

Dying, he’s “ missed”’ from the ranks of men. 





LINES 
SUGGESTED BY CRAWFORD’S STATUE OF THE DYING INDIAN GIRL.* 


‘‘ SHE was the fairest of the Indian maids!” 
Than hers no lighter footstep brushed the dew 
At morning from the silent forest glades, 
Or swifter o’er the green savannahs flew ; 
And her young form in moulded beauty lying— 
But for the piercing shaft—who could have guessed 
That were the grace and loveliness of dying, 
Which seemed so fair an attitude of rest ? 


Those rounded limbs repose as on a bed 
Of summer flowers, or fresh and dewy grass, 
Gently around that feather-cinctured head 
I seem to hear the winds of evening pass ; 
And in the fullness of that lifted eye, 
And the soft lips that gradually part, 
There is no sign of mortal agony, 
Though the keen arrow feeds upon her heart ! 


Is it the stoicism of her race 

That even in simple girlhood thus hath power 
The mortal pang and terror to efface, 

And shed such calmness o’er this awful hour ? 
Doth she forget how sweet it was to dwell 


* This beautiful work of art belongs to the collection of 
Henry W. Hicks, Esq., of New York. It is the statue of 
& South American Indian girl, who has been shot by the 
priests for desertion of her faith. The figure is reclining, 
the head thrown back, and the hair falling loosely upon 
the shoulders. In one hand she grasps her cross, for the 
‘ove of which she has suffered martyrdom, while she leans 


a the other, supporting herself in the last agonies of 
Geath, 








By silver streams beneath the greenwood shade? 
Forget how hard it is to bid farewell 
To those whose love her life all gladness made ? 


No, she forgot not—for a moment rushed 
The tide of anguish—almost of despair— 
It passed—and through her bosom’s channel gushed 
The holy hopes which now have triumphed there. 
For she had heard from Christian lips the tale 
Of love divine, that stooped to human death, 
And felt her dim and erring worship fail 
Beneath the higher, purer, holier faith! 


And tenderly within her dying grasp 
Is pressed the sacred symbol of her creed, 
As if the memory to her soul to clasp 
Of the pure victim doomed on cross to bleed. 
And she, herself a victim, lifts to Heaven 
The appealing thought, that ne’er is raised in vain, 
And to her untaught spirit straight is given 
Visions of bliss, in place of mortal pain. 


Earth fades before her—and she sees no more 
Her father’s tent the summer boughs among, 
For Paradise hath opened wide its door— 
She sees its bowers—and listens to its song ! 
No mother’s eye—no sister’s voice is near— 
But full of love the white-winged angels stand, 
Above her lowly death-bed, soothe and cheer, 
And waft her soul to their own §pirit-land ! 
Rome, April 17, 1846. 
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CAPTAIN MAY. 





BY W. H. C. HOSMER. 





Ar— The Men of Ninety-Eight.”’ 


Loup plaudits for our bold dragoon, 
The gallant Captain May! 

The light of glory’s dazzling noon 
Will gild his name for aye! 

Though, fast and hot, the hurtling shot 
Fell round his little band, 

He paled not, he quailed not, 
But drew his glittering brand. 


More lurid grew the battle cloud, 
But not a horseman spurred: 
Their leader, on his charger prond, 
Sat waiting for the word; 
Though, far around, the trampled ground 
Was with the fallen strown, 
He paled not, he quailed not, 
As if his form was stone. 


The General galloped to his side, 
And issued order stern— 
‘* Now forward with your squadron ride, 
And deathless honor earn ; 
That battery must taken be 
Ere Mexico is tamed !” 
He paled not, he quailed not, 
But— Follow me!” exclaimed. 


.4~<> 4 





There was a rush of men and steeds, 
Fierce struggling for renown; * 
And hostile ranks, like shivered reeds, 

In that wild charge went down. 
Brave Vega yields, though many fields 
Had heard his martial shout, 
And pale now, and quail now, 
His thousands put to rout. 


Twine garlands for our cavalier, 
The gallant Captain May ! 

A knight without reproach or fear— 
A Bayard in the fray. 

When flags that wave above the brave 
Are scorched by Battle’s breath, 

He pales not, he quails not, 
But fronts the face of death. 


On every breeze should grandly swell 
A nation’s funeral hymn, 
For those—the stanch and true—who fell 
In that encounter grim: 
To grace the plain, where they were slain, 
Proud piles should tower on high— 
They paled not, they quailed not, 
But died as heroes die. 





MY HOME IN CONNECTICUT. 


Home of my childhood! I cannot forget thee, 
Though here I am happy, surrounded by friends, 

Deeply and warm in my heart have I set thee, 
And holiest thought with thy memory blends. 


Darling old homestead, quietly nestling 
Under the tall trees that shelter thee o’er, 
Where with the shadows sunlight is wrestling 
On the short greensward in front of thy door. 


Shaggy old house-dog—playmate of childhood— 
Oft have we wandered together away 

To where the low strawberry reddened the wildwood, 
And loitered beside the still water to play. 


Gnarled old apple-tree, near to the window— 
Maples that rise to the blue of the sky— 

Mulberry, where the bright oriole buildeth, 
Still do ye toss your strong branches on high. 


Still grows the damask rose, in the old garden, 
Fleur-de-lis mingles its blue and its white, 

Currants and raspberries bend with their burden, 
Neighborly standing with peonies bright. 


Where stretch the meadows, of snowiest clover, 
The Pomperaug river is hurrying by 

With elm trees and willows dark shadowing over 
The pool where the trout is accustomed to lie. 


On those gray rocks, with dark hemlock trees crested, 
Many an hour have I lain at my ease, 





To watch the brisk squirrel chirp on unmolested, 
And listen the soft mournful wail of the breeze. 


Lowly red school-house, close by the wayside, 
Many a year hath it stood where it stands; 

Curly-haired girlhood, and stout ruddy boyhood, 
Throng its worn threshold in mischievous bands. 


Church of our forefathers, silently pointing 
Thy tapering spire to the infinite sky-— 

There the dear pastor of God’s own anointing 
Labored to teach us to live and to die. 


Reverend bell, in the belfry still swinging, 
Many a time have we shrunk at thy tone, 

For we knew when the sexton.was solemnly ringing 
That one from among us*forever was gone. 


Grave-yard of centuries! head-stones all moss-grown 
Side by side stand with the mound of to-day ; 

Cherished and lost ones sleep sound in thy bosom 
Heedless of footsieps above them that stray. 


Friends of my childhood! while fond recollection 
Lingers around my old haunts with delight, 

I would never forget how your priceless affection 
Hath gilded them all with a glory more bright. 


And oh the dear faces around the old hearth-stone, 
Where the wood-fire burneth warmly and clear— 
Father and mother and dark-eyed young brother— 


That home were a desert, unless ye were there. NELL. 
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LIFE OF BENJAMIN WEST: 


(WITH A PORTRAIT.) 


Benzamin West, the celebrated painter, was born 
in Springfield, Chester county, Pennsylvania, Octo- 
ber 10th, 1738. His parents were Quakers. At an 
early age he displayed the bent of his genius, by 
rude sketches, in pen and ink, of familiar objects. 
He was but seven years old, when, being left one 
day to take care of a sleeping infant, he was de- 
tected in an attempt to make a drawing of the 
features of the child. For a long time he had no- 
thing but black and red ink to sketch with; but a 
party of Indians visiting Springfield, he learned 
from them how to prepare red and yellow ochre. 
Soon after he achieved a great triumph by fabri- 
cating brushes out of hair taken from the back and 
tail of a cat. His rude pictures of birds, flowers, 
and domestic animals, speedily became the wonder 
of the neighborhood. 

He had been practicing his art for about a year, 
when a Mr. Pennington, a wealthy merchant of Phi- 
ladelphia, paid a visit to his father, and, struck with 
the precocious talents of young West, made him a 
present of a box of colors, oils and brushes, and also 
of afew prints. Upto this period the young artist 
had never seen an engraving, nor did he possess any 
idea of the art. He was enraptured with the gift. 
During the evening, we are told, he could scarcely 
remove his eyes from his treasure, and on retiring 
he placed the box by his bedside, so that when he 
awoke he might put his hand out, and satisfy himself 
that he was really the possessor of so much wealth. 
At daybreak he arose, and carrying his colors and 
canvas to a garret, eagerly began to work. Instead 
of going to school after breakfast he stole back again 
to his garret. This continued for several days. At 
last his teacher called at the house to learn the cause 
of young West’s absence, when, a search being 
instituted, the truant was discovered at his labors. 
His mother was so astonished and delighted at the 
picture he had painted, that, instead of. punishing 
him, she took him in her arms and kissed him in a 
transport of joy. He had made a new composition 
of his own, out of two of the engravings, which he 
had colored without any guide whatever, except his 
own feeling of the beautiful. So perfect did the 
composition appear to his mother, that, although the 
picture was not half completed, she would not allow 
the canvas to be touched; and accordingly the pic- 
lure was left in its unfinished state. Mr. Galt, 
one of the biographers of West, saw it thus sixty- 
seven years afterward; and the painter himself 
often said, that there were touches of invention 
in this boyish piece which he had never been able 
to excel, 

When about fifteen years old, West came to Phi- 

G* 





ladelphia, under the patronage of some persons of 
influence. Here he remained for several years. 
In his eighteenth year he set up as a portrait painter, 
in which capacity he afterward proceeded to New 
York. Several of his early pictures, executed while 
he was in Philadelphia, still remain in our city, and 
attest the vigor of his genius, even while yet almost 
uncultivated. The historian, Watson, says that a 
tavern sign, painted by West, used to swing in 
Swanson street; and there is a sign of a fiddler, but 
lately in the possession of Mr. Williamson, druggist, 
supposed to have been also executed by West. A 
finely executed head of a bull, which hung at an inn 
in Strawberry Alley, was long regarded as a pro- 
duction of the great painter; and was sold to an 
English gentleman as such; but the sign was in 
reality painted by one Bernard Wilton. During the 
earlier period of his residence in Philadelphia, West 
painted two pictures on different panels of his 
boarding-house. There they remained, neglected 
and covered with dust and smoke, until the year 
1825, when they were taken out, cleansed, and de- 
posited in the Pennsylvania Hospital, where they 
hang in the same room with the celebrated picture 
of “Christ Healing the Sick,’? forming a contrast 
between the effort of the almost untutored boy and 
the masterpiece of the renowned painter. In his old 
age West remembered these early paintings, and 
requested one of his friends to seek out and preserve 
them. 

West remained but a short period in the practice 
of his profession as a portrait painter, several of his 
friends having conferred on him the pecuniary 
means for a residence in Italy. He remained at 
Rome, and other cities, studying for three years, 
when he removed to London, where he arrived in 
August, 1763. He never returned to Pennsylvania, 
but settled permanently in England, where he soon 
acquired the fevor of the king. George the Third, 
among his numerous faults, did not number that of 
forgetfulness of his friends; and he consequently 
continued the firm and munificent patron of West 
for more than half a century, though numerous 
efforts were made to destroy the influence of this 
great painter with his royal friend. At his majesty’s 
desire, as well as in compliance with the suggestions 
of his own genius, West devoted himself to historical 
painting, and executed numerous fine pictures, 
among which his ‘‘ Last Supper,” ‘‘ Christ Healing 
the Sick,” ‘‘ Death of General Wolfe,” ‘Christ 
Rejected,” and ‘‘ Death on the Pale Horse,” are the 
most celebrated. At the death of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, in 1791, West was chosen to succeed him as 
President of the Royal Academy. To this office he 
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was annually re-elected (with the exception of one 


_year) until his death. 


To determine the rank of West as a historical 
painter is a delicate matter. His reputation with 
the populace is superior to what it is with the con- 
noisseur. During his life he was regarded as the best 
artist of his school in England, but posterity has 
already pronounced that injustice was done to Barry, 
if not to others, in ranking them so inferior to West. 
We do not wish to disparage West, and probably 
ought to be kind to his faults as an American; but 
art belongs to no country, and a great painter is the 
heritage of Time. The patronage of the monarch 
made West the fashion, and it was customary to 
praise all his works, good or bad. Subsequently, 
the conviction of the injustice done to others, has 
led some critics (Hazlitt for instance) to detract from 
the credit really due to West; and, of late years, it 
has been equally the fashion to deny this great 
painter the possession of any but the most ordinary 
abilities. Yet West had, unquestionably, a genius 
of a very high order, which was disciplined and im- 
proved by constant study. When it is recollected 
that he was almost the first historical painter Eng- 
land produced, his merits appear greater, and the 
secret of his reputation ceases to be a wonder. 

The style of West has always appeared to us hard 
and dry. His genius was too matter of fact : he was 
deficient in the higher kind of imagination; and, in 
his compositions, there is little or nothing left to be 
suggested, but every thing is mathematical and 
exact. Thus in ‘‘ Death on the Pale Horse,” the 
impression of awful majesty and horror sought to be 
conveyed, is produced by the painter collecting to- 
gether detached pictures of suffering and massacre. 
The hideous face of Death, ghastly, spectral, and 
awful to look upon, is in strange contrast with lusty 
Englishmen combatting with wild beasts, and loath- 
some, bat-like devils flying in the air. The detail is 
pursued into absurdity, and the impression which 
the face of death produces at first soon wears off in 
the contemplation of the essentially commonplace 
faces and scenes on the rest of the canvas. If vague- 
ness is essential to horror, West certainly failed in 
this picture. His admirers say that he painted thus 
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in order to make himself understood by the most 
ordinary comprehension; but we doubt whether art 
teaches that a subject so awful and vague should be 
painted a la Wilkie, leaving no room for the imagina- 
tion of the spectator, and divesting the theme of the 
shadowy horrors in which its chief power lies. 

West, according to Haziitt, never painted a head 
in his life. In other words, he has left behind him 
no human countenance which is a study in itself, as 
Raphael, Titian, and all the great masters have 
done. There is much truth in this criticism. But it 
was not wholly the fault of West that he painted no 
such faces. An artist of originality usually selects 
his subjects from the people around him. Rubens 
filled his canvas with Dutch burgo-masters. Muril- 
lo’s faces are wholly Spanish. Raphael and Titian 
only, who painted Italian heads, have left master- 
pieces behind them ; for, in the Italian face, whether 
arising from race or from habits of life, there is 
something grand. The only exception to this remark 
is in the case of Vandyke, who has left some fine 
heads behind him, mostly real portraits, such as that 
of Stafford and his Secretary. But the men of Van- 
dyke’s day and those of West were very different! 

West devoted years to the study of anatomy, and, 
as representations of the human person, his pictures 
are nearly faultless. In composition their merits 
vary. His coloring is by no means elegant. ‘“ Christ 
Healing the Sick” is probably one of the best of his 
works; that, and ‘‘ Death on the Pale Horse,” are 
both owned in this country; the first by the Penn- 
sylvania Hospital, and the last by the Philadelphia 
Academy of Fine Arts. 

The life of an artist now is less eventful than in 
the busy days of Benvenuto Cellini. Instead of travel- 
ing from court to court, seeking patronage, the great 
painter awaits at home the homage of the world. 
West remained in London, applying himself labori- 
ously to his profession. In him the younger artists, 
who came occasionally from the New World, like 
Trumbull, to sit at the feet of the Old, found a kind 
and considerate friend. The latter days of West 
were partially clouded by professional rivalry. He 
died March 11th, 1820, in the eighty-second year of 
his age. 
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BY HON. RICHARD HENRY WILDE. 





THOUGH the moon o’er yonder river, 
Seems a partial glance to throw, 
Kissing waves that brightly quiver, 
Whilst the rest in darkness flow— 
There ’s not a ripple of that stream 
Unsilvered by some hallowed beam. 


Thus in life the bliss that mellows 
Ills, that else the soul would blight, 
Seems to fall upon our pillows 
Like that glance of partial light— 
Yet each spirit sunk in sadness, 
Feels in turn its ray of gladness. 











A- LAY «OF TRAVEL. 


BY 


Wreck of the fallen world! 
Ghost of the mighty Past! 
Planet, that, crashing hurled, 
Fell from its orbit vast— 
How have the later spheres 
Rolled o’er thy ruined home! 
How have a thousand years 
Scattered thy glory, Rome! 
Prone, like a god-like form 
Stripped by the spoiling worm, 
Ravaged by wind and storm— 
Gone is thy greatness, now ! 
And in thy rifled grave, 
Washed by the Tiber’s wave, 
The foot of the meanest slave 
Tramples thy brow! 


Shadows of centuries glide, 
Voiceless, around the scene— 
Phantoms of power and pride, 
Gazing with mournful mien. 
Temple and tomb and'arch, 
Shattered and lonely stand; 
Rent by the Vandal’s march— 
Spoiled by the robber’s hand! 
Far through the Flavian hal! 
Beasts of the desert crawl, 
And on the Ceesars’ wall 
Ivy and brambles grow ; 
Relics of temples lay 
Heaped by the Appian way— 
Altars to dull Decay, 
Mouldering slow! 





ROME. 











J. BAYARD TAYLOR. 


Yet, ’mid the waifs of Time 
Lingers the fame of old, 
Calling, with voice sublime, 
Out from its temples’ mould ! 
What though the Pleiad hills 
Look on a fettered land— 
Slaves by the Sabine rills— 
Slaves on the Tyrrhene strand— 
Still does thine empire last, 
Ghost of a god-like Past! 
Still does the world so vast 
Yield to thy silent sway! 
Though in the flood of years 
Vanished both realms and spheres, 
Thine ’mid the blood and tears, 
Passed not away ! 


Yiewless, yet potent still, 

Reigneth the old renown, 
Throned on the classic hill— 

Crowned with the deathless crown 
There, at its shrine adore, 

Breathless, the sons of Art; 
Led by the laws of yore, 

States into being start. 
Bards from a Virgil caught 
Germs of undying thought— 
Thunders that Tully wrought 

Burst upon tyrants now ! 
Realm of the Living Dead, 
Reign, till by Freedom led 
Empires o’er earth shall spread, 

Greater than thou! 
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BY T. H. CHIVERS, M. D. 





‘ He spake as never man spake.—Bidle. 


THE Gospel he came down to preach, 
No other one had power to teach ; 
The highest angel failed to reach 
The music that was in his speech. 


Out of his soul’s great sea did flow 
Rivers of Truth for man to know; 
Which, unto those who saw them so, 
Made Heaven come down to them below. 


Those world-old Truths which lay concealed 
In God’s great heart—(to Him revealed)— 
Like some great fountain, just unsealed, 

Out of his soul in thunder pealed. 





Great Messenger of Heavenly Truth— 
(Perpetual pulchritude his youth—) 

Sent down from Heaven with God-like ruth, 
To sing the barren, rough world smooth. 


His God-like voice made dumb the choir 
Of Heaven with His archangel-lyre, 
When from His sou! divine desire 
Gushed forth in notes of living fire. 


His sun-like soul, with glory bright, 
Dissolved away the world’s dark night ; 
Then rising up with Michael might, 
Went back to Heaven on wings of light 
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THE DAUGHTERS OF COLUMBIA. 
A RPERBRZERTO. 
WORDS BY JULIAN CRAMER. 


MUSIC BY WM. J. WETMORE. 
RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED TO MRS. HENRY C. HICKOK, BY THE AUTHOR. 
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We boast a higher lineage 
Than royal blood can claim: 

Our fathers dwell on Memory’s page 

In an eternal name. 

Tis written with an iron pen, 

On marble tablets fair, 

That they were Nature’s noblemen, 
And we their offspring are. 


prow on Ply- mouth shore. 


prow on Ply- mouth shore. 
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Call up the shades of ancient dames,— 
The brides of heroes slain,— 
Who fed and nourished Freedom’s 
flames 
Upon the battle plain: 
In struggling for the mastery 
With dames of other days, 


Columbia’s daughters, blithe and free, 
Shall win the palm of praise. 











—_ 








Search through Britannia’s sea-girtisle, 
And by Italia’s streams: 

Search through the land where fairies 

smile, 

And search the land of dreams :— 

No maidens robed in glittering gold, 
In princely circles move 

Who can, if simple truth be told, 
Excel us—iwhen we love! 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 





Poems. By Thomas Hood. New York. Wiley § Putnam. 


1 vol. 16mo. 
In this volume Hood appears chiefly in his serious vein. 


The poems are good exponents of his heart and fancy, and 
show how much genuine poetic sentiment underlaid his 
humor and drollery. The humanity which characterizes 
them throughout, is broad and fine. The circumstance 
that at his death, those who knew him best grieved him 
most, is the strongest of proofs that the pervading feeling 
of these poems ran as genially through his life as from his 
pen. The longest poems in the collection are the Plea of 
the Midsummer Fairies, and Hero and Leander. About 
sixty smaller pieces make up the rest of the volume. The 


Plea of the Fairies was ever a favorite of ours, and we 


have not the heart coldly to criticise it. The sweetness, 


beauty, grace, and fine fanciful sentiment of the poem, 
glide into the inmost “veins of the intellectual frame.” 
Spenser and Keats seem to have inspired the poet, as well 
as Shakspeare. Hood must have been a happy and con- 
tented man while writing it, fragrant as it is with all the 
flowers and fruits of summer, and breathing the very 
breath of nature. The “meek address’ of the Eve-Fay to 
old sullen Saturn, is especially replete with pastoral and 
poetic beauty, and evidences a close communion with the 
things it celebrates : 
We be the handmaids of the Spring, 
In sign whereof, May, the quaint broideress, 


Hath wrought her samples on our gauzy wing, 
We tend upon buds’ birth and blossoming. 


. 7 . 7 . . - . . . 


The pastoral cowslips are our little pets, 

And daisy stars, whose firmament is green ; 

Pansies, and those vetled nuns, meek violets, 

Sighing to that warm world from which they screen, 

And golden daffodils, plucked for May’s queen ; 

And lonely harebells quaking on the heath ; 

And Hyacinth, long since a fair youth seen, 

Whose tuneful voice, turned fragrance in his breath, 

Kissed by sad Zephyr, guilty of his death. 

The speech of Puck is quaint, sly and saucy, and full of 
good humored mischievousness. We have no space for 
extracts. 

Among the minor poems, the “Ode to Rae Wilson, 
Esq.,’’ several of the sonnets, ‘* The Watchhouse Clock,” 
‘The Ode to Autumn,” ‘The Departure of Summer,” 
are characteristic and excellent. From ‘ The Two Pea- 
cocks of Bedfont,” we cut four fine lines, containing a 
picture worthy of Spenser : 

The aged priest goes shaking his gray hair 

In meekest censuring, and turns his eye 

Earthward in grief and heavenward in prayer, 

And sighs, and clasps his hands, and passes by. 

The Ode to Rae Wilson is a caustic rebuke of one who 
had stigmatized Hood’s comic pieces as full of profaneness 
and ribaldry, and touches sharply on the sullen side of 
religious fanaticism. 


Recollections of Mexico. By Waddy Thompson. New York. 
Wiley § Putnam. 1 vol. 8vo. 
This book appears in a very appropriate time. Our 
country has good reason to be curious about modern 
Mexico, now that our relations with her are not of the 
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pleasant sort. Mr. Thompson, from his position as United 
States Minister, had excellent opportunities for observing 
the character of the Mexican government and people, and 
in his book he tells us all he knows. The style is not 
always good, but the matter makes up for its defects. 

Among the most interesting portions of the volume, is 
the part devoted to Santa Anna. Toward him Mr. Thomp- 
son indulges in a more favorable feeling than is common 
with Americans. He gives a sketch of his career, and 
relates many interesting anecdotes of his prowess, his 
sagacity, and even of his good nature and benevolence. 
The interview between General Jackson and Santa Anna, 
as described by the latter to Mr. T., is the gem of the book. 
“When he arrived in Washington, Mr. Forsyth, then 
Secretary of State, called upon him and requested that he 
would go with him and see General Jackson, who was 
confined to his chamber, where he received Santa Anna. 
After the usual galutations and ceremonies, and some short 
conversation on other subjects, General Jackson said to 
him— Well, General Santa Anna, tell me why you 
abandoned the republican party in Mexico, and went over 
to the priests?’”? Santa Anna said to me, laughing heartily, 
that although he felt that it was rather an awkward affair 
for the president of one republic to be thus catechized by 
the president of another, yet that he answered the question 
to the entire satisfaction of General Jackson, by stating all 
the circumstances of his position, and the condition of the 
country. When he had finished his defence on this point, 
General Jackson said to him—‘ Well, sir, now tell me 
another thing; why did you massacre the Texans of Fan- 
ning’s command, and at the Alamo??? Santa Anna then 
said that he justified himself for those acts, or his partici- 
pation in them, and that General Jackson expressed him- 
self satisfied on that point also. I give you the statement 
of Santa Anna. I, of course, do not vouch for it.” Gen, 
Jackson’s honest bluntness in these questions is charac- 
teristic. 

The spirit that animates Mr. Thompson’s book is gener- 
ous and hearty, and the information he gives is of a very 
interesting character. The style bears evidence that it 
was not written with much care. 


The Life of Martin Luther, Gathered from His Own 
Writings. By M. Michelet. New York : 1 vol. 12mo. 


A book like the present is calculated to descend upon 
the literary and theological world like a bomb-shell. It is 
brimfull of Martin Luther’s ‘thunder. Every page 38 an 
explosion in the ears of the reader. A perpetual cannonade 
is kept up throughout the volume. Novalis said that 
Luther’s prose was half-battle—few deeds being so great 
as his words. ‘The truth of this is evident enough to one 
who reads Michelet’s compilation. It is all stir and fire. 
Luther’s conscience and intellect were more thoroughly 
pervaded by stern, intense passions, than those of any 
reformer, ancient or modern, and a corresponding force 
of character was the result, His words seem so to pound, 
pummel and crush his adversaries, that they appear to 
gain the victory rather by physical than intellectual power. 
Michelet has done well in letting Luther tell his own 
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story in his own language. He says, ‘* With the exception 
of the earlier years of his life, when Luther could not 
have been the penman, the transcriber has seldom had 
occasion to hold the pen himself. His task has been 
limited to selecting, arranging and fixing the chronology 
of detached passages.” ‘The book must acquire great 
popularity for its animation alone. The sentences have a 
more sonorous ring, and breathe a braver and more heroic 
spirit than can be found in any cotemporary works. The 
real nature of Luther’s mind, character, objects and means, 
is but imperfectly understood by the general class of 
readers and declaimers. The present work will give them 
the necessary information in the great reformer’s own 
powerful and passionate language. 





Pictures from Italy. By Charles Dickens. New York: 
Wiley & Putnam. 1 vol. 16mo. 


When a new work appears from the pen of Dickens, his 
very fame induces severe criticism. Every one is ready 
to say that it is inferior to his last, and only gives a con- 
trary opinion from the strongest evidence. For our part 
we can see nothing in this book which shows that the 
author is worn or written out. It has the same character- 
istics of mind and style which distinguish his other works, 
and if inferior in interest, the inferiority arises more from 
the comparative unsuitableness of the subject to his 
peculiar powers, than from any weakness in the powers 
themselves. As it is, the descriptions of scenery, man- 
ners, men, public edifices, every thing which affords field 
for quick observation, queer fancy and genial humor, 
are done graphically, and in the old way. The pertness, 
occasional failure in attempts at jocoseness, and the 
“skimble-skamble” stuff which goes to fill up a number 
of the pages, are not confined to this particular book of 
Dickens’. An immense number of felicitous sentences 
might be culled from the volume. Thus, the description 
of the city of Lyons—* the houses high and vast, dirty to 
excess, rotten as old cheeses, and as thickly peopled ;” and 
the old tom-cat he saw at Genoa, “ who gave a grim snarl, 
and walked away with such a tremendous tail, that he 
couldn’t get into the little hole where he lived, but was 
obliged to wait outside, until his indignation and his tail 
had gone down together.’ There is a good deal of mis- 
chief in the book, and if circulated in Italy, would be 
likely to ereate a fiercer disturbance there than the 
“Notes” on the United States did here. The humor of 
Dickens seems provokingly impudent, when exercised on 
persons and things we*wish to keep sacred from familiar 
touch. His allusions to the priests, and the operations of 
the Catholic church generally, are more likely to give 
serious offence, than if he had launched at them the hottest 
denunciation. 


Consuelo. By George Sand. Translated by Francis G. 
Shaw. Boston: Wm. D. Ticknor § Co. 2 vols. 12mo. 


George Sand has expended much composition on the 
nights and wrongs of woman, but in the delineation of 
Consuelo she has done more to exalt the sex than she 
could have achieved by a thousand thunders of declama- 
ton. Those who have imbibed strong prejudices against 
her, from the offensive scenes and opinions in some of her 
other novels, should not omit reading this, her purest and 
steatest work. ‘T'o us it appears to be one of the best and 
noblest fictions produced within the last twenty years, and 
‘0 evince a power and originality of genius unmatched by 
“ly Woman of the time. The character of Consuelo is 
Wrought out with the most assiduous care, is exhibited 








under the severest trials, and comes forth from the fiery 
furnace of temptation and difficulty pure, high-hearted, 
more noble and beautiful than before. It is an exquisite 
ideal creation, distinguished by so many natural traits, and 
appealing so continually to the heart’s deepest and finest 
sympathies, that the impression it leaves on the mind is of 
the most beautiful and lasting kind. The other characters 
evince a wide knowledge of life, and a keen insight into 
the springs of action and passion. Occasionally, however, 
the authoress allows the didactic spirit to overcome the 
representative, especially in the delineation of her base 
and vicious characters. As regards the morality of the 
book, it seems to us, judging from the impression it leaves 
on the mind as a whole, and not taking particular scenes 
as a ground for judgment, to be eminently moral. The 
author’s mind, as displayed in this book at least, seems to 
have the utmost horror and disgust for profligacy, both in 
man and woman. Toa person acclimated to Shakspeare, 
or even to Richardson, the freedom of representation in 
some chapters is not calculated to surprise. Indeed, we 
should think it ridiculous in an Englishman, tolerant of 
Byron, Moore and Bulwer, to be offended with this work 
of George Sand—which, less open to the censure even of 
prudery than their popular writings, is infinitely higher in 
principle. 


Twenty-Four Years in the Argentine Republic. By Col. J. 
Anthony King. New York: 1 vol. 12mo. 


This work is really written by Mr. Thomas R. Whitney. 
He performed it froma “verbal outline of facts’? made 
by Col. King. Whatever doubt this mode of writing may 
cast upon the strict correctness of many romantic things 
narrated in the volume, none can deny that the book itself 
is interesting, and rewards perusal. The personal part of 
the work is the most attractive. Governor Rosas is most 
fiercely attacked, as a robber, tyrant, murderer, and general 
rascal on a wholesale principle. The following estimate is 
made of the victims of his policy: 


Poisoned, . - - - 4 
Throats cut, - - - - 3,765 
* Shot, - - - - 1,393 
Assassinated, - - - - 722 
Total, - - . - 5,880 


Add to this the number killed in battle, 
and the number executed by military 
orders, at a very moderate computation, 16,520 


Whole number of victims, - - 22,404 


In view of these statistics of cruelty, Col. J. Anthony 
King, by Thomas R. Whitney, exclaims, as many of his 
readers probably will, 

*¢ Can such things be, 


And overcome us like a summer cloud 
Without our special wonder ?”’ 





Mosses from an Old Manse. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
New York. Wiley § Putnam. 2 Parts. 16mo. 


Under this somewhat quaint title Mr. Hawthorne has 
given us an exquisite collection of essays, allegories, and 
stories, replete with fancy, humor and sentiment. Many 
of them have been published before in the magazines, but 
are well worthy of their present permanent,form. The 
description of the Old Manse, Buds and Bird Voices, The 
Hall of Fantasy, The Celestial Railroad, ‘The Procession 
of Life, P’s Correspondence, and Earth’s Holocaust, are 
among the most striking in the collection ; and, in the finer 
qualities of min and style, rank among the best produc- 
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tions of American literature. There is a felicity and 
evanescent grace to Mr. Hawthorne’s humor, to which no 
other American can lay claim. We fear that it is almost 
too fine for popularity. It provokes no laughter, yet makes 
the “sense of satisfaction ache” with its felicity of touch, 
and nicety of discrimination. He is evena finer and deeper 
humorist, we think, than Addison or Goldsmith, or Irving, 
though not so obvious and striking in his mirth. As he is 
a poet and man of genius in his humor, he is as felicitous 
in his representation of the serious as of the comic side of 
things; or rather, he so interlaces the serious with the 
comic that their division lines are scarcely observable. 
These “ Mosses,” and the “‘ Twice-Told Tales,” are cer- 
tain of a life far beyond the present generation of readers. 


Memoirs of the Administrations of Washington and John 
Adams. Edited from the Papers of Oliver Wolcott, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. By George Gibbs. In Two Vols. 
New York. Printed for the Subscribers, 1846. Philadel- 
phia, Sold by John Penington. 


The events which secured to this country a popular con- 
stitution as a possession forever, made every American a 
member of the most difficult, responsible and dignified pro- 
fession which the ability or virtue of man can illustrate— 
the profession of politics. By the fundamental law of the 
government we are all “ hereditary statesmen ;’? we are 
all advisers and active directors of the administration. 
‘La vie du plus simple particulier dans une republique,” 
said the elder and wiser of the Mirabeaus, “est plus 
compliquée gue celle d’un homme en place dans une mo- 
narchie.” Of this calling of politics may be said what 
Augustus Schlegel has said of authorship, that according 
to the spirit in which it is pursued, it is an infamy, a pas- 
time, a day-labor, a handicraft, an art, a science, a virtue. 
It is of the first importance to society, and every one in it, 
that the character and tone of this profession should be 
raised, and maintained at an elevation; that its members 
should be capable of dealing in it with competent ability, 
and with that temper of confidence that rejects and despises 
tricks and intrigue ; that they should be always feeling that 
it involves principles, and not merely personalities ; that it 
is a great moral and intellectual science, in which passions 
and interests must play in perpetual subordination to the 
permanent laws of wisdom and truth ; and that all its acts 
and all its contests stand in such intimate relations with 
the lofty interests of human virtue and human greatness, 
that the humblest efforts in its cause partake of dignity, and 
its least rewards are truly honorable. It appears to us that 
nothing would open and ventilate the politics of this day 
more happily—raise, expand and purify them—give them 
higher significance and greater weight, than a study of the 
characters and actions of those who founded our constitu- 
lion, and watched over the earliest development of its 
principles. To comprehend the distinction and the per- 
manent relation between the great parties that have divided 
and will always divide this country, it is indispensable to 
resort to the conferences and the conduct of those who, in 
the brighter and better time of the commonwealth, ex- 
plored the depths of that subject with the sagacity of philo- 
sophers, and illustrated its extent upon the largest scale of 
statesmanship. If we would learn how to wage war, and 
not to huckster it—if we would see the difference betwixt 
that kind of diplomacy which is suggested by honor and 
conducted by wisdom, and that kind which for paltry ends 
employs the wretched arts alternately to bubble and to 
bully—the public history and the private writings of those 
who formed the entourage of Washington will afford us 
important instruction. 





“‘T am not fonder of simpletons in politics than other 
people are,” says M. Capefigue, “‘ but, for the honor of 
mankind, I am willing to believe that men may be clever 
and still retain perfect probity and good faith.” This diffi- 
cult art, to carry into public life the morals and the senti- 
ments that give grace to private character; to join sincerity 
and directness of personal demeanor with effectiveness and 
force of political action; to gain the outward with neither 
soilure nor loss of a more sacred excellence within, seemed 
to be the native inspiration of these extraordinary men. 
They formed a band of ‘ Happy Warriors :” 


“ Whose high endeavors were an inward light 
That made the path before them always bright. 
More skillful in self-knowledge, even more pure 
As tempted more; 

Who in a state where men are tempted still 

To evil for a guard against worse ill, 

And what in quality or act is best 

Dotb seldom on a right foundation rest, 

Still fixed good on good alone, and owe ° 

To virtue every triumph that they know.” 


Mr. Wolcott was one of the most sterling of this illus- 
trious company: and the respect and confidence which he 
enjoyed, in an eminent degree, on the part of his greatest 
contemporaries, such as Hamilton, Ames and Marshall, 
have enabled his descendant to present to the public a 
correspondence of remarkable extent and value. He had 
not the inventive, or rather the creative faculties which 
enabled Hamilton to institute that system of finance which 
brought the nation out of bankruptcy, and has kept it from 
recurring to it; but he had a perfect comprehension of the 
principles upon which it was to be administered, and 
executive talents probably not inferior to those of Mr. 
Hamilton himself. On the death of Mr. Eveleigh, Hamil- 
ton solicited from Washington the elevation of Wolcott 
from the post of auditor to that of comptroller of the 
Treasury, and used this language in his letter to the 
President :—‘ Mr. Wolcott’s conduct in the station he now 
fills has been that of an excellent officer. It has not only 
been good, but distinguished. It has combined all the 
requisites that can be desired ; moderation with firmness, 
liberality with exactness, indefatigable industry with an 
accurate and sound discernment, a thorough knowledge of 
business, and a remarkable spirit of order and arrange- 
ment. Indeed, I ought to say that I owe very much of 
whatever success may have attended the merely executive 
operations of the department to Mr. Wolcott.” That such 
commendation should have introduced the subject of it to 
the highest honors which Washington could bestow, was 
equally honorable to Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Wolcott. 

Mr. Gibbs has written, of course, with something of in- 
herited partiality for the system of which his ancestor 
formed a prominent part; but we do not perceive in his 
work any considerable departure from candor or fairness. 
The documents which he gives to the world certainly bear 
with not trifling weight upon some men around whose 
names the honor of the nation still lingers ; the tone of the 
publication is decidedly in favor of one set of persons and 
against their adversaries; but, upon a careful review, We 
cannot discover that the biographer has, by arguments or 
suggestions of his own, changed or disturbed the ‘mpres- 
sion which the documents themselves. produce. «le has 
been faithful to disclose the evidence on which his com- 
ments are founded, and, while he enforces it, we cannot 
perceive that he departs from its true character. The 
arrangement of the materials is judicious, and the narra- 
tive portions possess considerable brilliancy. The work 
is highly creditable to Mr. Gibbs in a literary point of 
view, and may be regarded altogether as decidedly the 
most valuable contribution that has been made to our his- 
torical literature in several years. 
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